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THE ORPHANAGE GARDEN. 


BY MARGARET MACKENZIE SCOTT. 


THE Orphanage garden formed 
the centre of a quiet little square 
in the suburbs of Budapest. It 
was full of old gnarled trees, 
some of which, like the wild 
cherry trees and acacias, were 
bundles of blossom in early 
summer. The garden was sur- 
rounded on three sides by a 
high stone wall. The Orphanage 
building closed its fourth side 
and faced the wide thoroughfare 
that led from the city to parks 
and open fields. It was an old 
house built in typically Hungar- 
ian style, long, low, and yellow, 
with a series of arches on the 
ground floor and only one storey 
under the attics. Obviously it 
had been a country house a 
century ago. The city of flats 
had gradually crept up to it, 
but the authorities had been 
merciful, and the flats had sur- 
rounded it and passed on, leaving 
it unmolested. 

The first time I looked down 
on the Orphanage garden from 


a first-floor window in the square 
I was charmed by its old-world 
peacefulness. Blackbirds, golden 
orioles, and wood-pigeons sang 
so loudly in the trees that they 
drowned the noise of the traffic 
in the thoroughfare and the 
tinkling bells of the tramcars 
that stopped at the corner. The 
garden made me think of ladies 
in crinolines sauntering in the 
shade, accompanied by Hussar 
officers in brightly coloured 
frogged uniforms. In that 
summer of 1940 I did not guess 
that the Orphanage garden was 
to be the stage on which I was 
to see, played in pantomime, 
the drama of our time: the 
encroachment of Eastern hordes 
on our Western civilisation. 

In the summer of 1944, the 
next time I saw the Orphanage 
garden, some of its beauty had 
been sacrificed for the benefit 
of the boys who inhabited the 
institution. Near my window, 
in the lower half of the garden, 
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the trees had been cut down. 
Grass had been sown, and wide 
curving paths had been filled out 
with pink sand. A swimming- 
pool had been built beside the 
wall, and at the bottom of the 
garden two goal-posts marked a 
new football field. The birds 
still sang in the ancient trees, 
and when the sirens stopped 
for an hour and the American 
bombers gave us a short respite 
I would lay aside my pen, or 
my needle, and listen to them. 
It was late in June. Already 
the airless semi- tropical heat 
that characterises the Budapest 
summer had descended on the 
city. I was suffering from heart 
strain and could move very 
little—an inconvenient condition 
in which to find oneself in 
the middle of a battle! To 
distract my thoughts from my 
situation and my illness, as I 
lay on @ sofa beside the open 
window, I would watch the 
Orphanage boys being coached 
in the game of football. 

On two or three afternoons in 
a week they would run out and 
station themselves on the foot- 
ball ground in attitudes of 
comical helplessness. They had 
no proper clothes, and wore the 
heterogeneous garments in which 
they had arrived at the Orphan- 
age. Their coach was a young 
man who braved the heat in a 
white shirt with short sleeves 
and a turned-down collar, black 
gym shorts, and black sand- 
shoes. His skin was brown like 
the shell of a nut, and he had 
flying black hair. His move- 
ments were lithe and elastic. 
As he ran and jumped he looked 
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like a ballet dancer among the 
poor clumsy little clowns, who 
came from sad homes and 
scarcely knew what a football 
was. One apt pupil, however, 
the young coach had—a small 
boy with the speed and tenacity 
of an ant. Each time this boy 
led the chase after the ball he 
was knocked aside at the last 
moment by bigger boys. Once 
he fell on his face when the tips 
of his fingers were less than 
an inch from the leather. He 
bounced up again with an expres- 
sion of bitter grief. Apparently 
he blamed his little shorts for the 
accident ; for he tore them off 
and threw them on the grass, 
and continued the game in his 
tunic. 

On Saturday afternoons a girl 
would sit on a cushion under a 
tree and read. She was quite 
young, with pretty hair, and 
wore @ thin summer dress with 
short sleeves. At twilight, when 
the heat grew less, she would 
shut her book and look blindly 
round the deserted garden, 
making a difficult return from 
the country of imagination to 
anxious reality. Then she would 
pick up her pillow dreamily and 
wander back to the house. I 
supposed that she was a book- 
keeper, or some other employee 
of the Orphanage. I wondered 
whether she knew the young 
football coach; I wondered 
whether there was a flirtation 
between them. Their figures 
were often in my _ thoughts 
during the holocaust that came 
after. They were symbols of 
our life during the years of war, 
in what was for all practical 
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purposes & neutral country till 
fate swept the land in the last 
fourteen months. 

I spent that summer in the 
country, and returned to the 
square on the last day of 
October. The boys were still 
in the Orphanage, but their 
appearances in the garden were 
rare. The battle for Budapest 
had begun; the fighting was 
only a few miles away, and the 
thoroughfare had become the 
main route to the front. Huge 
German war machines rolled by 
all day. The sirens went con- 
tinually and we could hear 
bombs exploding in the middle 
of the city, but our square was 
still peaceful and sheltered. 

It was the 9th of December 
when the shooting reached the 
square. For the first time I 
heard the sound of what we 
called a “shell”? in 1914. I 
saw the boys running round the 
Orphanage in single file, bend- 
ing their backs. I never saw 
them again. On that day the 
last trains were going to Austria 
with the families of fighting 
Hungarists (Hungarian Nazis) 
and people who happened to 
have German names or German 
relatives. All those who wanted 
to leave went, or were taken 
away, at that time. 

On Christmas Eve the Orphan- 
age garden looked like a water- 
colour painted on rice-paper by 
a@ Japanese artist. Every twig 
and every blade of grass was 
coated with rime. The freshly 
fallen snow looked brilliant and 
tender. Only the sky had any 
colour in it, pale yellow round 
the orange ball of the sun, and 
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pale blue higher up. Early in 
the afternoon three boys who 
remained in the Orphanage 
came to test the ice of the 
swimming-pool. The little boy 
who had played football with 
so much conviction busily 
skated about in a manner of 
his own. There was a tall thin 
boy who stood marooned near 
the bank, swinging backwards 
and forwards from his knees. 
The third boy was grown up. 
Conscientiously he improved the 
ice for future skaters with a 
broom. That morning the last 
normal newspapers to appear 
had harped on this slogan, 
‘‘ Budapest will win through.” 
The theatres and cinemas were 
booked up for Christmas Day. 
It was the last day on which the 
life of the city was moderately 
normal. In the evening the 
tissue of Nazi victory propa- 
ganda was finally rent, and we 
knew that the Russians were in 
the Buda suburb of Hiivésvélgy. 

Two days later I noticed a 
strange object lying in the 
Orphanage garden. It looked 
like a large iron cash-box. I 
pointed it out to the other 
inmates of the flat, but they 
pooh-poohed my suggestion that 
it was connected with the shoot- 
ing. I distrusted the appearance 
of the cash-box, however, and 
kept a wary eye on it for a day 
or two. At last I saw the two 
big boys come into the garden 
and spot it. They prepared to 
kick it, but after some hesitation 
and talk they walked back to 
the house. Half an hour later 
@ commission came out to ex- 
amine the object and pronounce 
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judgment on it. There was a 
Hungarian officer, a man who 
looked like a teacher, the janitor 
of the Orphanage—a burly fellow 
—and another civilian. The 
two boys lurked self-consciously 
at the tail of the procession, 
visibly wondering if they had 
been clever in reporting the 
cash-box, or merely silly. Ten 
feet from the alien object the 
members of the commission 
spread out, leaving the officer 
to make the investigation. The 
officer stalked it like a redskin, 
and suddenly threw himself on 
the ground and laid his cheek on 
the frosty grass to look atit. He 
raised and lowered himself on 
his hands and toes like an 
acrobat several times, then 
cautiously receded on all fours. 
Weighed with responsibility the 
commission then departed. A 
little later two Hungarian 
soldiers came through the garden 
gate and marched towards the 
cash-box. What they actually 
did I shall never know, for at 
that moment I was called out 
of my room. When I returned 
later, the soldiers and the cash- 
box were gone. 

Some days afterwards I was 
surprised to see eight men dig- 
ging in the garden. They had 
marked out an oblong of ground 
with an inner section. Although 
I am _ woefully ignorant of 
military matters I feared that 
@ gun was to be placed in the 
garden. The square and the 
surrounding streets were now in 
the firing-line. On the night of 
the 10th of January I heard 
men working in the street. They 
seemed to be throwing down 
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logs, and I thought that some. 
body had been fortunate enough 
to get a load of wood. My stock 
of fuel was getting dangerously 
low, and I decided that next 
morning I would persuade the 
owner of the wood to sell me 
some logs at any price he chose 
to ask. This idea was so consol- 
ing that I slept through the 
shooting and awoke long after 
sunrise. When I pulled up the 
roller blinds I had a moment of 
vertigo. The high wall, which 
had given the Orphanage garden 
its sheltered privacy, had gone. 
The noise I had heard was the 
noise of the stones being knocked 
down by the Germans. They 
had carried them to _ the 
thoroughfare and made barri- 
cades below the square. 

The concert of big guns did 
not cease by day or by night, 
though at certain hours it slack- 
ened and gave our ears some 
respite. The Orphanage was 
hit, and a Red Cross flag was 
hung from the window of the 
damaged room. I took this to 
mean that German soldiers were 
in the building. One day I 
noticed a German officer loiter- 
ing among the trees. In that 
bombed and battered scene he 
looked like a costumed film 
actor that had walked on to the 
wrong ‘‘set.’? His slate-grey 
uniform was faultlessly cut and 
newly pressed. His cap was 
tilted on his blond shaven head 
at the angle with which Ger- 
man magazine artists indicate 
“‘glamour.”?’ A monocle deco- 
rated his butter-coloured Ger- 
man face. I watched him shift 
from tree-trunk to tree-trunk. 
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Presently he was joined by a 
young lieutenant. The pair 
came to the edge of. the trees 
and looked up at our tall un- 
protected house. The officer 
stared at the house for such 
a long time, and with such in- 
tensity, that I believed he was 
planning to turn us out and 
fill the house with men and 
machine-guns. At the beginning 
of the battle my sick heart 
had, physically and spiritually, 
settled itself permanently in the 
lowest possible position. But 
it sank even lower at the pros- 
pect of being turned out into 
the snow and shrapnel, for there 
was nowhere to go; and if 
there had been I had neither 
the means nor the strength to 
get there. Some months later, 
when a member of the German 
society in Hungary was arrested 
in a flat on one of the upper 
floors, I suspected that the 
officer had been watching a 
message signalled from an upper 
window. But at that time I 
knew nothing about the presence 
of an enemy in the house. 

For two days and nights I 
joined the other tenants of the 
flat in the cellar, and saw 
nothing of the developments in 
the square. The day before the 
Russians took the house I went 
upstairs to replenish my food 
basket, choosing a quieter 
moment to face the shrapnel 
which sprayed the staircase 
through the open galleries on 
each floor. In my room paper 
windows were substituted for 
the broken glass, and through a 
rent in the paper I looked down 
on the familiar garden. 
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I have never honoured the 
proverb about ‘‘ coming events,”’ 
but on that day I had a strange 
experience. I saw a natural 
scene completely change its 
character. The iron-grey sky 
hung low and menacing above 
the damaged Orphanage and 
the roofless buildings in the 
thoroughfare. The snow, which 
had glittered a few days before, 
had shrunk. Black pools of 
shadow surrounded the roots of 
the trees and bushes. By a 
trick of the grey light the goal- 
posts had become two gibbets, 
for the farther posts were in- 
visible against the black trunks 
of the trees. A single trail of 
black footsteps crossed the 
garden from end to end. Com- 
ing from nowhere, and going 
nowhere, those wavering foot- 
steps made an _ extraordinary 
impression on me. They held 
all the hopelessness of the 
human being alone in the waste 
of primeval nature, that hope- 
lessness so characteristic of 
Russian literature and music— 
man’s elemental and eternal cry 
of despair. A sound below 
made me strain the rent in the 
paper so that I could look 
beneath my window. What I 
saw completed the picture of a 
changed civilisation. The head 
of a chestnut horse was lying on 
the street. Beyond the line of 
the collar the body had vanished, 
but the skeleton ribs and spine 
were still attached to the head. 
Round the horse moved a small 
female ghoul dressed in rags 
and wearing a pointed hood on 
her head. She held a long 
curved knife in her hand and 
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was hacking and slicing the 
flesh of the horse. Happily my 
sense of humour awoke and 
dispelled the uncanny feeling 
of horror at the change in the 
garden. The ghoul was the 
gipsy woman who lived in the 
basement and was popularly 
believed to earn her living by 
thieving. Now she was acting 
within her rights. An order had 
just been given out that any- 
body who found a dead horse 
might claim it. And in a 
beleaguered city horse - meat 
commands any price you can 
get for it. 

The Russians took the house, 
and posted ten guns on the 
pavement in front of it. The 
shooting and the frost had made 
the rooms looking on the street 
untenable. The inmates of our 
flat camped in a centre hall 
without windows, lit only by 
the opaque glass tops of three 
doors. One night the Russian 
soldiers found a store of wine 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The 
noise of their revelry tempted 
some of our party to venture 
into a room which looked on 
the street. Out there, in the 
deathly frost of the Orphanage 
garden, Russian soldiers were 
dancing their frog-dance by the 
light of bonfires. Others were 
singing and quarrelling and clap- 
ping their hands. Here and 
there stood guns which looked 
like small drain-pipes fixed to 
low iron stands, and wooden 
boxes of ammunition. Every 
few minutes a figure would 
move up to one of the guns, 
and presently something flashed 
upward, winking and vanishing, 
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winking and vanishing in 4 
curve till it was lost in the 
night. There seemed no method 
in the shooting; no apparent 
discipline. It was a fantastic 
picture—a picture which those 
who saw will never forget. The 
singing and shooting and 
quarrelling went on long after 
we had settled to sleep. About 
midnight I heard a single shot 
rip through the noise, and im- 
mediately after it a cry of 
surprise, and remonstrance, and 
woe. I remember that when I 
heard it I thought of Chaliapine. 
It was like the voice of Chalia- 
pine in ‘Boris Goudounov’ 
Next morning when I looked 
out the soldiers were gone. 
The empty wooden boxes lay 
about surrounded by litter and 
straw. Opposite the window 


the snow was stained by a large 
crimson patch. 

The Germans had left no 
vehicles in the city. In spite 
of this, our square was full 
of activity ; for little Russian 
chaises slid in and out drawn by 


Siberian ponies. Each chaise 
carried two Cossack officers 
dressed in ankle-length coats of 
pale-grey cloth, and helmets of 
pale- grey lambskin with ear- 
flaps tied under their chins. 
The square looked like a print 
of a Russian town in winter. 
In spite of hunger, fatigue, pain, 
I felt intense excitement. The 
thing I had never expected, 
never dreamed of, had happened. 
Because I was never to go to 
Russia (the country of writers, 
composers, dancers, singers | 
doted on), Russia had come 
to me. 
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For a long time I saw no more 
of the Orphanage garden. I 
flitted to the only room in the 
house that had retained a 
window, @ back room on an 
upper floor. I experienced 
starvation, and I fell seriously 
ill. The indescribably melan- 
choly cooing of the wood-pigeons 
suited the general mood ; for the 
terrors of the Middle Ages swept 
over our defenceless heads. 

The siege of Buda dragged 
to an end, and Easter passed. 
One day I found strength to 
crawl down the pitted staircase 
to my old room on the first 
floor. I found that the Russians 
had turned the Orphanage 
garden into a rubbish dump. 
The clinic in the square had 
been given up to Russian 
wounded, and the refuse from 
the wards was thrown in the 
nearest corner of the garden. 
An old crone was poking among 
the soiled blood - stained linen 
and stuffing what she thought 
useful into a sack. A row of 
troughs had been set up under 
the trees. To these troughs a 
number of cows and calves and 
horses were tethered. (The 
Russians travelled like Asiatic 
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tribes with their cattle and 
household goods.) Behind the 
remains of the right wall (where 
the Germans had made their 
last, stand) the Russians had 
built a row of small wooden 
booths. In some of these booths 
cream - coloured Arab horses 
twitched their long tails trying 
to keep off the black clouds of 
flies. In other booths Russians 
sat smoking, or ate, or slept, or 
attended to the functioning of 
their organs all in the public 
eye. The field on which six 
months earlier the orphan boys 
had played football was now 
covered by hundreds of derelict 
iron bedsteads. 

Strangely, in the middle of 
that tangled desert of scrap- 
iron, there stood a haystack. 
The haystack was fairly high, 
and to my astonishment I saw 
that it was crowned by a large 
green plush armchair. In the 
armchair a big bare - headed 
Russian lay reading and smok- 
ing, with one foot in a huge 
jack - boot resting across his 
knee. Like a king on his throne 
he sat alone on high, above the 
wastes of debris that he and his 
kind had created. 





A HIND’S NURSERY ON EXMOOR. 


BY W. MURRAY MARSDEN. 


Exmoor is still a tolerably 
wild area, where Nature is only 
slowly losing her battle with 
what we are told to call Progress. 
But no golden eagle soars above 
those moors, seeking food for 
eaglets in any eyrie; nor do 
leopards lodge among her crags 
and wooded—so beautifully 
wooded and watered—combes, 
the harbourage of the wild red 
deer. True, there are men and 
women who are concerned— 
misguidedly or otherwise, as 
your prejudice or sentiment may 
incline—to preserve that wild- 
ness of Exmoor, and with it her 
red deer, as long as may be. 

All things considered, then, 
the hind we had the great luck 
to see that sunny morning had 
not chosen so very dangerous 
a place for her calf’s first day in 
thenursery. Exposed it certainly 
seemed to us when we first, afar 
off, caught sight of an indeter- 
minate patch of bold tawny- 
brown in the general green of 
the combe’s far side. So exposed 
was it, to us looking incredu- 
lously down from the sunny, 
windy moor, that we thought 
at first it must be a colt or 
filly of a colour unusual among 
Exmoor’s ponies. 

It took the glasses of both of 
us to confirm that we were look- 
ing at a red deer, and one that 
was standing remarkably still. 
Not till at last it raised its head 
did we know it for a hind. The 


head soon went down again, the 
body and legs remaining quite 
motionless. The legs, in fact, 
were never moved at all during 
the whole of our subsequent 
observations. But that is anti- 
cipating. 

The question now was, how— 
without disturbing or distressing 
her— could we get ourselves 
nearer to what was either a sick 
or injured beast, or, as we 
rather hoped, a hind with a new- 
born, if somewhat late, calf. 
If the hind looked our way she 
could, presumably, see enough 
of us to become suspicious, even 
though, as it luckily chanced, 
she could probably not get our 
wind. 

There was a strong breeze 
from the north, blowing slant- 
wise towards us and over the 
top of the combe, which, though 
not very deep, was fairly pre- 
cipitous ; and the hind was at 
about the middle of it, nearly 
at the bottom. She had so far, 
apparently, ignored us, and it 
seemed, from our position above 
her, that conditions were in 
our favour and that we might 
reasonably make slowly towards 
her, edging a little farther into 
the wind. 

By that means, and keeping 
as quiet as our restrained excite- 
ment allowed, we got to a point 
in deep heather as near as 
we durst. For the hind’s head 
and long neck were raised as 
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we halted, and her ears and 
nostrils showed that she was on 
the alert. ‘‘ Near enough,” we 
said in a whisper, and settled 
quietly down to make what use 
we might of our good glasses. 
Mine were the better for detail, 
my colleague’s had a rather 
wider field. A naturally deeper 
interest in what we might see 
was also hers. 

We watched for, in all, forty 
minutes, and this is the story of 
what we saw. 

The range may have been two 
hundred yards— probably less 
rather than more. Visibility 
was very good; but it was hard 
to gauge distance across and 
towards the bottom of the 
combe; all the harder, perhaps, 
by reason of misty memories of 
Barr and Stroud thirty - four 
years ago! 

The combe is not a big one; 
to a Scotsman it would not rank 
higher than “a bonnie wee 
glen’; but in a normal July 
it still carries a fair head of 
water, and carries it fast, 
between steep sides that are 
mainly heather and rocks. At 
the bottom stand a few old 
storm-weathered rowans, occu- 
pied by nesting crows, kestrels, 
merlins, or ring-ouzels (not, of 
course, by all of these at once, 
and sometimes by none of them 
at all—to the discomfiture of 
such as have tramped a long 
way seeking them). One of the 
rowans, @ little up-stream of 
the hind, held the bulky remains 
of a buzzard’s nest, which we 
knew had not been there two 
years ago. 

in this setting, several yards 
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from the water, where the 
heather and bracken were giving 
ground to rank grasses and 
rushes—much bleached by this 
summer’s fierce sun and drought 
—the hind had made her 
nursery. 

She was standing rigidly, 
facing to our right, so that what 
was continuously before us was 
her off flank, supported by those 
rigidly held limbs. It was only 
occasionally, when she lifted her 
head to the ‘alert’ position, 
that we had seen anything else 
of her. We were soon to see 
more, but meanwhile we had 
arrived at a sight of some 
further details that, we felt, 
must be significant. 

Although her attitude was 
mainly that of a beast inter- 
rupted while grazing, there was, 
about the line of the back, a 
hint of crouching ; such as one 
sometimes notices in a pony 
that, standing for a photograph, 
has had its fore and hind-legs 
spread apart too far by the 
gently tapping cane of its 
anxious owner. That the hind 
had with her a very young calf 
we no longer doubted; but we 
began to wonder if perchance it 
were not yet born. Or, might 
not the rather strained pose be 
designed to protect a new-born 
calf from the blazing sun. In 
any event, the rigidity of all 
four legs could not be stricter, 
and that despite the movements 
of the neck and head, whose 
purpose and business we were 
now to learn. 

When the head and neck 
went down, they were hidden 
among the bracken and tall 
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herbage. At first they seemed 
to be held there, to her front ; 
but not for long. Towards her 
off-side, from in front of the 
shoulder round to that flank, 
she would cause, with slow 
rhythmical movements, eddies, 
as it were, among the grass and 
rushes. It was only the eddies 
that we could see—not her head 
and neck that were their cause. 
At fairly regular intervals she 
would stop that movement and 
become alert: watchful, test- 
ing the air, and, above all, listen- 
ing. The long ears were ever 
restless, signalling to the age- 
long instincts awake within that 
so elegant head of hers. 

These alternate processes con- 
tinued; unaffected, it seemed, 
by our presence up there, or 
even by possible glints from our 
field-glasses. The sun, though 
high, was still somewhat behind 
us. Another bit of luck! 

At one of these ‘ alerts’ she 
had lifted her head while still 
licking her slim, carven muzzle 
with that long, sinuous hart’s- 
tongue of her race. It was as 
if she were including in these 
movements even her eyelids, 
and this happened with increas- 
ing frequency. Apparently the 
face-washings gave her more 
satisfaction than might be due 
merely to ‘personal hygiene.’ 
Almost she seemed fey. True, 
the ears still flickered, and the 
tongue did its almost snaky 
office ; but if there HAD been a 
hungry leopard among the rocks 
at the head of the combe, might 
not — must not — her questing 
nostrils have been put off their 
guard? One recalls how ‘“ the 


lions roaring after their prey do 
seek their meat from God.” 
Back comes that old habit of 
wondering about His ways. 

It was clear to us, anyhow, 
that the hind enjoyed licking 
her face like that. It was 
almost clear to us that we had 
been watching her — however 
imperfectly and inferentially— 
watching her licking her neyw- 
born calf. Were we ever to be 
assured about this? Already 
we had seen more than falls to 
the lot of most folk; more, we 
learnt later, than most Exmoor 
denizens ever come to see. 

Close to that tawny, motion- 
less flank, among part-bleached 
rushes and bents, there lay the 
body of a red deer calf. Was 
it, as they say, all right? Had 
it been dropped last night—or 
even this morning? Should we 
ever, from up there, see it! 
Were we, for all our luck so far, 
to peep, from so far, through 
the nursery door ? 

For a time we doubted. The 
hind seemed to become restless, 
but restless only about the head 
and neck: her four legs stayed 
as rigid as ever. Only, perhaps, 
was there something more of a 
crouch about the whole attitude 
as she stood—now watchful, 


now with head swaying invisible, 


amidst that deep, variegated 
patch of slowly undulating cover, 
while the wind came strongly 
over the combe towards us. 
We drew together, whisper- 
ing, or in a not less effective 
colloquy of silence, my colleague 
in the enterprise and I. No, 
not for us to go clattering down- 
stairs to the bottom of the combe 
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and up the steps to the nursery 
door. That would show un- 
pardonable greed and rudeness 
—might even prove disastrous 
to the calf at so early a stage in 
its life. Hinds, we knew, were 
wont to leave their calves alone 
for very long spells, just sleeping, 
curled up in the hiding-place. 
But what about one newly 
born? Mothers can be caprici- 
ous in extremity. Let it, then, 
be ‘ unscientific’ to hold aloof, 
not to glut our senses of sight 
and touch. We will go no 
nearer, but be content and 
chance our luck still holding. 
We did, however, try whether 
the glasses could find about that 
motionless body any evidence 
how recent the birth might have 
been, and we thought there was, 
perhaps, @ hint of darkness 


about the hind’s backward parts; 
something in contrast with both 
the general colour of her quarters 
below and with the light-buff 
patch above them. But light 
and shade among that brackeny 
cover were tricky, and, on the 


whole, we thought ‘not.’ We 
decided to stay where we were. 
Lunch, planned for the shade 
of a very ancient thorn at the 
foot of the combe—lunch must 
just wait. 

Our decision was for the best, 
very much for the best. For 
presently, after the hind had 
been longer than usual busied 
with invisible attentions to 
what was hidden by the varie- 
gated cover, that cover became 
moved less rhythmically — 
slowly disturbed, so to say. It 
seemed to be coming apart in 
places and—yes—in the heart 
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of it was a gradual, a very 
gradual changing of colour; 
some of those bleached and 
scorched rushes and bents were, 
surely, not tinted quite like 
that before. 

Something was taking shape 
—was ‘ growing up,’ very gradu- 
ally, step by tottering step, in 
that quiet little corner of Ex- 
moor. And above it stood, 
rigid as from the first (but now, 
we were sure, crouched, expec- 
tant of that small adventurer), 
the fostering body of its mother. 

It was not only the wind that 
made our upheld glasses to 
waver. The nursery door was 
ajar: at any moment might 
come our chance to peep within. 
Nearer and nearer the vaguely 
patterned little figure drew 
through the tall herbage to the 
anxious udder, its new source 
of life. At last and at last, the 
small pale-brownish head of the 
calf was lifted up to suck, to 
suck hesitantly (how should it 
know about so strange an under- 
taking ?) and only, as it seemed 
to us, for a very few moments. 

Ever since the calf had begun 
to move towards her, the hind 
had been looking straight to her 
front, and so she continued to 
look while the calf was at her 
udder. No message, audible to 
us, had passed from one to the 
other, but it seemed that the 
mood of the hind had changed. 
There was less rigidity about 
that patient pose: more of 
tranquillity about that head 
and neck, with the quiet forward- 
looking gaze. The ears moved, 
but they moved less often, less 
quickly. Yet hind and calf had 
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been, perhaps, in greater danger 
from a leaping or a swooping 
enemy than at any time while 
we had been watching. Again 
we must remember that the 
enemies “do seek their meat 
from God.” It is good for man 
to have to wonder sometimes, 
80 it is. 

After that short first break- 
fast the calf seemed to snuggle 
down into its bed, the hind 
apparently giving it no further 
attention, or even thought. 
About this, however, we were 
not certainly to know. 

Then, gradually, the hind’s 
whole attitude changed. 
Whether in the normal course, 
or because a sudden shift or 
lapse of wind had given us 
away—for whatever cause, she 
began to move off, after another 
look in our direction. Turning 
away from the nursery, she 
strode with graceful dignity 
slantwise up the side of the 
combe, through the bracken 
and heather and rocks. When 
she was several yards higher up 
she turned, facing again towards 


us—and evidently at last she 
knew us for what we were. 
Then it was that she swung 
round and galloped up and 
away till folds in the moor 
finally hid her from us. 

We could not think that she 
would be going very far; still 
less could we think to go and 
open wider that nursery door. 
Very much had been vouchsafed 
us thus far. Besides, we felt 
almost sure that the hind would 
be keeping an eye on us till 
we were well out of the way. 
Better to get clear of the combe 
and so make down and away 
—doubtless in full view—until 
we should come to a place where 
our deferred lunch could be con- 
sumed with an easy conscience. 

So there the story, the ‘ un- 
scientific’ story ends—save that, 
a week later, we visited the combe 
again with a highly knowledge- 
able friend, a student of Exmoor, 
who went down for us, right 
down and up a little into the 
nursery, and found it—empty. 
The calf would be all right, as 
they say. 
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FACING THE MUSIC. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


My great-grandfather, General 
Thomas Taylor, lived in stirring 
times, and as previously nar- 
rated,! helped to make history 
as @ Hussar during’ the 
“Hundred Days.” He always 
maintained, however, that the 
thrill of facing the French at 
Waterloo under the Duke was 
no greater than that of “ facing 
the music ’’ under Lord Minto 
during that energetic noble- 
man’s administration as Gover- 
nor-General of India. As 
Military Secretary he accom- 
panied Lord Minto on the Java 
expedition of 1811, and has a 
good deal to say about that 
campaign,? a campaign which 
caused much fluttering in official 
dovecotes and led to Lord 
Minto’s own recall in 1812. 

In 1804, when he was ap- 
pointed to a cornetcy in the 
6th Dragoon Guards, my great- 
grandfather, to quote his own 
words, “‘ emerged as a polished 
product of the humbugging 
curriculum of Eton and Cam- 
bridge.” The polish thus acquired 
may have produced a softening 
effect on that rough-and-ready 
soldier Sir James Craig, under 
whom he served in the Medi- 
terranean. Taylor met his 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mess 
and wished him a cheery ‘ Good 
morning.’ Sir James, perhaps 
scenting the product of a world 
of which he knew little, put the 
callow Cornet in his place. 
“The mornin’s all right, young 

1 ‘Maga,’ November 1945. 


man,’’ Sir James said, “* depends 
on the Cornets you meet.” 
Taylor, not to be outdone in 
politeness, replied: “I trust, 
sir, this one at least will do you 
credit.”’ Sir James was appar- 
ently impressed by this neatly 
turned phrase and shortly after- 
wards appointed Taylor his 
A.D.C. Advancement came his 
way quickly for those days, and 
in 1807 he was promoted Captain 
in the 24th Light Dragoons, and, 
on Sir James Craig’s recom- 
mendation, appointed Military 
Secretary to Lord Minto. 

The post was no sinecure, as 
Taylor was soon to _ learn. 
Events followed each other in 
quick succession, and he says: 
“His Lordship’s energy was 
unbounded and certainly in- 
fected me who had need of it 
after several months of high and 
easy living in the 24th L.D.” 
Colonel Robert Gillespie, de- 
scribed by Fortescue as “ the 
bravest man who ever wore a 
red coat,’? and a close friend of 
Taylor’s, had just put paid to 
the account of the Vellore 
mutineers. Lord Minto was 
therefore free to devote his 
activities elsewhere. According 
to Taylor, “’twas one thing 
after t’other ; having put Ameer 
Khan to the rightabout in Nag- 
pore, we ferreted out the pirati- 
cal rats in Kolapore and Sawun- 
tarree. Then we had to set 
about that rascal Runjeet Singh, 
but that was more in the 
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diplomats’ way, so it was 
arranged that Mr Metcalfe 
should manage the business. 
Runjeet was a troublesome bird, 
but between us all we cooked 
the goose at Umritsar, so made 
all well in Lahore.”’ 

Towards the end of 1809, 
affairs having quietened down 
on the Home Front, Lord Minto 
called a brief halt preparatory 
to embarking on operations 
farther afield. In the interval, 
Government House at Calcutta 
was in festive mood, the occa- 
sion being the marriage of the 
Military Secretary to Miss Ann 
Petrie, a protégé of Lord Minto 
and niece of the Governor of 
Madras. Lord Minto, in the 
absence of her father who was 
@ prisoner in Bonaparte’s hands, 
gave the bride away, and it was 
altogether a very splendid affair. 
My great-grandfather makes a 
passing allusion to the event in 
his journal: “January 14th, 
1810. My wedding day and a 
vastly cheerful one in spite of 
Nabobs within and Bonaparte 
without. 
was all kindness and gave us his 
blessing for a fortnight’s felicity 
which is all he can spare me for 
reasons known only to himself 
and me. George Elliot (Lord 
Minto’s son) supported me nobly 
and did all that was expected of 
him and to my mind more, 
when he insisted on kissing Ann, 
who I am bound to say submitted 
with a tolerably good grace.” 

Taylor’s shortened honey- 
moon was, aS he expected, 
followed by a month of inten- 
sive planning for the operation 
that was to secure a rich French 


Lord Minto as usual 


plum for Britain — Mauritius. 
Lord Minto, like a distinguished 
militant statesman of our own 
day, foresaw the latent possi- 
bilities of striking at “ the soft 
under-belly ’’ of the enemy, and 
decided on the island of Bourbon 
(Réunion) as his first objective. 
He had, it was true, as his 
Military Secretary well knew, 
received definite instructions 
from the Home Government 
that under no circumstance 
should any expedition be under- 
taken to Java, or any place 
eastward of India. But Lord 
Minto was of a perverse dis- 
position, and told Taylor in the 
privacy of the office that he had 
no intention of obeying the 
dictates of Lord Castlereagh, 
and that as soon as the Com- 
pany’s finances admitted he 
would go ahead. He added, “I 
will risk being called out by 
Castlereagh if he ever returns to 
office and maybe will fare bettez 
than Canning.”’ 

The supreme command of the 
expedition, consisting of 3000 
men destined for the subjuga- 
tion of Bourbon, was vested in 
Admiral Bertie, but most of 
the preliminary spade-work was 
performed by Taylor and 
Admiral Rowley, to whom the 
Commander of Bourbon sur- 
rendered on 8th July 1810, after 
@ nominal resistance. Taylor 
was quite prepared to co-operate 
in planning with the Navy on 
land, but, as a soldier, he was 
inclined to be sceptical of 
amphibious operations unless the 
landing force was under military 
control. When, after the easy 


capture of Bourbon, Admiral 
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Bertie announced his intention 
of pushing on to Mauritius, 
Taylor advised Lord Minto of 
the risks involved unless further 
reinforcements were available. 
An express message was sent to 
Admiral Bertie to this effect, but 
it was too late. The Admiral, 
confident of the ability of the 
British Navy to sweep all before 
it, but unmindful of the devas- 
tating effect of red-hot shot 
propelled by coast batteries, 
sailed into Port Louis on 10th 
August. He had a rude awaken- 
ing, and was forced to make an 
undignified retreat, leaving four 
of his frigates sunk in the 
harbour. Taylor, while refrain- 
ing from saying “I told you 
so’ in public, makes a confidant 
of his journal. ‘“ Lord M. is 
furious and fully upholds my 
contention. I solaced myself 
by conveying his Lordship’s 
disapproval in no _ uncertain 
terms to that puffed-up old 
sea-dog who will now drink 
small beer. I know something 
of General Decean who com- 
mands the French force in the 
Mauritius; he is capable of out- 
witting three Admiral B’s. Lord 
M. is determined to have the 
Mauritius and we have asked 
for the force to be increased to 
10,000 men with I am thankful 
to say a soldier in command, 
Sir John Abercrombie.’’ General 
Decean, recognising that the 
odds were now against him, 
surrendered the island on 
2nd December 1810. 

The news of the surrender 
reached Calcutta towards the 
end of January 1811, and the 
Military Secretary’s office im- 
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mediately became a hive of 
activity. It was the signal to 
implement the plans, already on 
foot, for the invasion of Java, 
for which Lord Minto had re- 
ceived from the Home Govern- 
ment a grudging sanction hedged 
round with impossible provisos. 
The views of the Directors of 
the East India Company, which 
according to Taylor “did not 
extend beyond their cheroots,’’ 
only allowed for the liquidation 
of the Franco-Dutch authority, 
after which we were to evacuate 
the island and hand over lock, 
stock, and barrel to the natives. 
The Honourable Gentlemen had 
sadly mistaken their man in 
imagining that Lord Minto 
would be a party to such 
absurdity, and as usual he went 
his own way. His Intelligence 
Department, headed by Mr 
Raffles, with whom Taylor acted 
in close collaboration, had been 
extremely active during the last 
four months, and had collected 
invaluable information for the 
projected expedition. 

The Military Secretary’s war 
diary records the progress of 
events to date. ‘* January 27th. 
This day a long despatch arrived 
from Mr Raffles at Malacca, of 
whom Lord M. thinks very 
highly and rightly so, though to 
my mind he is inclined to be a 
trifle self-opinionated as I own 
I am myself. Raffles reports 
that Java is likely to prove a 
stiffish fence. Bonaparte has 
recalled Marshal Daendels and 
superseded him by General 
Janssens who surrendered the 
Cape to us. Bonaparte appar- 
ently warned him that since he 
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was now a French General, 
a second surrender would not 
be tolerated. We shall see. 
According to all accounts, 
Janssens has a force of about 
20,000 men and has strongly 
fortified Weltevreeden and Fort 
Cornelis. If we can raise half 
that force we shall be lucky. 
Captain Greigh of the ‘ Minto’ 
has confounded the Navy’s 
pessimism regarding the Cara- 
mata passage and reports that 
it is perfectly feasible and that 
Borneo may be made through 
the Strait of Singapore. Mr 
Leyden, a friend of Raffles and 
a protégé of Lord M., has been 
@ very useful channel of com- 
munication owing to his know- 
ledge of Malay. Leyden is a 
curious mixture of apothecary, 
poet and scholar. 
for a fever when assistant 
surgeon at Madras, though good- 
ness knows, I was bloodless 
enough already; having done 
80, he solaced me with porter 
and poetry. He is to accompany 
us on the expedition as inter- 
preter and general adviser and 
will work well with Mr Raffles 
who we meet at Malacca. No 
one save myself has an inkling 
that Lord M. is coming in 
person.”’ 

Lord Minto had his own 
reasons for waiting until the 
last moment before making 
known his intention of person- 
ally directing the Java expedi- 
tion. He was well aware, as 
was his Military Secretary, that 
the activities of the Governor- 
General were not always re- 
garded with favour in govern- 
mental circles. The pundits 
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considered that it was the duty 
of the Governor - General to 
“stay put’? and obey orders 
rather than issue them. The 
present Governor-General held 
different views, and his Military 
Secretary, being young and 
enthusiastic, naturally fully 
endorsed them. Taylor, more- 
over, had a secret ally in Lord 
Palmerston, the Secretary at 
War, whose views on expansion, 
in spite of a rotten military 
System, were even then begin- 
ning to take shape. Palmerston 
and Taylor had been friends 
since boyhood, and they kept 
up a private correspondence. 
In a letter to Taylor, Palmer- 
ston says: ‘‘ You may rely on 
me to support you in any way 
possible, your Patron’s views 
coincide very closely with my 
own, though it is not always 
politic to air them.”’ 

Lord Minto gave the would- 
be busybodies little chance of 
interfering with his plans. He 
launched his bombshell at a 
Council Meeting in Calcutta on 
8th March, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards embarked with 
his staff on board the Company’s 
ship Mornington. On the 11th 
the vessel quietly slipped her 
moorings and sailed for Madras. 
Taylor, describing the departure, 
says: ‘‘ His Lordship gave the 
big-wigs at the seat of Govern- 
ment a terrible shock. They 
threw up their hands in horror 
at the Governor-General de- 
meaning himself over a paltry 
place like Java; would not 
believe that he really intended 
to go there and comforted them- 
selves that he was merely going 
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to quell an insurrection in 
Madras. When I told Lord M. 
he said, ‘Let them think what 
they please, it makes nv odds 
to me.’ ”’ 

The Mornington, according to 
Taylor, was no credit to her 
owners ; nor apparently was her 
Captain, “‘ who preferred East 
India sherry in his interior to 
wind in his sails.’”” The sherry 
seems to have beaten the wind, 
for the voyage from Calcutta to 
Madras took well over a month. 
Taylor says: ‘The voyage was 
tedious in the extreme. Our 
small cabin party consisting of 
Lord M., Dr Leyden, Stewart 
and myself might be termed 
select were it not for the Captain 
who had to be tolerated. Leyden 
and Lord M. got on pretty well ; 
Leyden is a sort of clansman of 
the Elliot family, coming as he 


does from Teviotdale, and having 
helped Walter Scott to write it, 
keeps Lord M. happy by con- 
stant recitals of the ‘ Minstrelsy 


of the Scottish Border.’ Stewart 
being a Scot has to feign interest, 
but I suspect he prefers the 
Captain’s sherry; I being a 
mere Sassenach have to grin 
and bear it (the Minstrelsy, not 
the sherry).’’ 

On arrival at Madras, Lord 
Minto came to the conclusion 
that a month of the Company’s 
hospitality aboard the Morning- 
ton was more than sufficient, and 
he and his party exchanged into 
the Modeste, a fast-sailing frigate 
commanded by his son, Captain 
George Elliot. Taylor says: 
“The change to a King’s ship 
from a lumbering old tub was 
very pleasant. A further 
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addition to our party is Mr 
Seton who is to be Governor at 
Penang, our next port of call. 
Less welcome but unavoidable 
was a party of the 59th Regi- 
ment, highly perfumed with 
arrack after a farewell celebra- 
tion on shore. George is a 
highly efficient Captain and 
being under parental super- 
vision is on his best behaviour.” 

The Modeste reached Penang 
on 18th April after, as Taylor 
says, ‘a harmonious voyage of 
a week or 80, disturbed only 
by the incessant disputations 
between Leyden and Seton on 
oriental languages, of which no 
one except themselves knows 
anything and cares less. Even 
Lord M. became very. bored 
and when we dropped Seton at 
Penang said, ‘Thank God for a 
calm before the storm.’ ”’ 

The calm continued until the 
Modeste reached Malacca on 18th 
May, the time being passed 
pleasantly playing deck games 
and charades, at both of which 
Lord Minto proved himself to 
be an adept. Taylor, writing on 
the last day of the voyage, says : 
“May 18th. 7 A.M. Now run- 
ning into Malacca Roads. The 
Amboyna corvette met us with 
despatches for Lord Minto, who 
was much put out by one from 
the Board of Control putting 
all responsibility for the expedi- 
tion on him and saying that as 
Governor-General he should have 
remained at the seat of Govern- 
ment. Methinks the Marquess 
Wellesley has a finger in the pie, 
sour grapes maybe. Directly 
we came to anchor, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty and Mr Raffles came 
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on board and the first Council 
of War was held. Lord M. 
is highly impressed with Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty as a C.-in-C. ; 
thinks he has all the qualities 
necessary, unlike a certain Royal 
Personage ! who, P. (Palmerston) 
tells me, is likely to be reinstated 
in that high office thanks to his 
brother. Birds of a feather !”’ 

Mr Raffles reported that, 
according to the latest intelli- 
gence, Marshal Daendels had 
left orders that, if necessary, 
operations in Java should be 
carried into the mountains and 
jungle. Sir Samuel Auchmuty 
therefore wisely ordered that 
while in Malacca the troops 
should be exercised in guerilla 
tactics. The Sepoys proved 
themselves handy enough in 
this type of warfare, having 
practised it with some success 
on us at Vellore and Seringapa- 
tam, but the European troops 
had a lot to learn. The officers 
were not helpful, hide-bound as 
they were by text-books and 
parade-ground movements, and 
“Colonel Blimps ’’ were a per- 
petual menace. Taylor says: 
“The sham fights were very 
comical, the elderly Colonels 
vieing with each other in stu- 
pidity. Colonel M‘Cleod of the 
59th Regt. was particularly 
obstinate and foolish, and Colonel 
Gillespie, who luckily has arrived 
and is directing operations, 
determined to teach him a lesson. 
The 59th Regt. was ordered to 
attack a redoubt and was ad- 
yancing in column in the jungle 
without flankers or rear-guard. 
Colonel Gillespie, unknown to 
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M‘Cleod, had stationed a troop of 
the Madras Horsein the jungle be- 
hind and said to M‘Cleod: ‘Look 
to your rear, Colonel.’ M*‘Cleod 
angrily replied: ‘ Damme, sir, a 
British soldier never looks to 
the rear,’ whereupon Colonel 
Gillespie ordered the Madras 
Horse to charge from behind, 
which they did, pulling up just 
short of the 59th. The men of 
the column were tumbling over 
themselves in hopeless confusion, 
much to the amusement of the 
onlookers and the fury of Colonel 
M‘Cleod.”’ 

After a month or so of this 
internecine warfare, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty decided that the 
troops under Colonel Gillespie’s 
tutelage were sufficiently well 
versed in the elements of guerilla 
tactics to undertake the great 
adventure. On 1ith June 
the most formidable Anglo- 
Indian expedition ever de- 
spatched from India, consisting 
of 11,000 men, began to leave 
Malacca for Java. Troops, 
guns, and stores were embarked 
without a hitch under the cap- 
able direction of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty. The army was 
extremely fortunate in its com- 
mander; the same could not 
be said of the Navy, whose 
senior officer was Commodore 
Broughton, an elderly sailor 
whose energy had long since 
been exhausted by fever and 
remedial doses of port wine. 
The Commodore, whose timidity 
aS @ navigator was proverbial, 
mistrusted Captain Greigh’s 
report and ordered Captain Elliot 
to go ahead in the Modeste and 
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survey the passage to the rendez- 
yous. The Military Secretary, 
who did not suffer fools gladly 
and resented the lack of respect 
shown to his Chief, was highly 
indignant. He gives vent to his 
feelings. ‘‘The impudence of 
this old dummy decked out in a 
blue coat,” he says, ‘is only 
equalled by his pusillanimity ; 
he prefers that the Governor- 
General should go to the bottom 
rather than himself. What is the 
Navy coming to?’ Lord Minto, 
on the other hand, took the 
matter lightly, and told Taylor 
that he would much prefer this 
arrangement, since his son was 
by far the most competent 
navigator in the fleet and the 
Modeste, being the fastest sailer, 
could overtake any vessel. 
Thanks to the masterly in- 
activity displayed by Commo- 
dore Broughton, who ‘ was left 
to dree his own weird in the 
rear,’ the transports conveying 
the troops, consisting of eighty- 
one sail, arrived intact off the 
coast of Java on 3rd August. 
The Modeste, with Lord Minto, 
Mr Raffles, and Taylor on board, 
closely followed by the Minto, 
commanded by Captain Greigh 
with Leyden as a passenger, 
arrived at Chillingching, the 
rendezvous, @ point on the 
coast ten miles east of Batavia, 
well ahead of the fleet. Com- 
modore Broughton, still playing 
for safety, came in a good last 
in the Phenix, and so fades out 
of the picture. Taylor with a 
touch of sarcasm says: ‘‘ We 
shall no longer be in charge of a 
dummy; Admiral Stopford in 
the ‘Scipio’ 80 is come from 
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the Cape to supersede the Com- 
modore; what a pity!” 

It was uncertain what oppo- 
sition would be met with at 
Chillingching, and Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, knowing the limita- 
tions of some of his troops, was 
taking no chances. ‘“ Zero 
hour” was fixed for 6 P.M. on 
4th August, and Colonel Gillespie 
with his brigade of seasoned 
troops was ordered to secure a 
bridge-head. This was accom- 
plished without difficulty, and 
the only opposition, which was 
‘ airborne,’ was successfully over- 
come by the remainder of the 
force, the operation, according 
to Taylor, resolving itself into 
opera-bouffe. ‘“ It was extremely 
comical,’ he says, ‘‘ to see our 
heroes, soldiers with muskets 
and sailors with cutlasses, leap- 
ing into the water preparing for 
a fight to the death. Leyden, 
who loves acting a part, was 
dressed a8 a pirate in a red- 
tasselled cap, a cutlass round 
his waist and a pistol in his 
belt; he was first ashore and 
bore the brunt of the attack 
which came from a flock of 
barn-door fowls headed by an 
aggressive rooster. A Master- 
at-arms sliced off the rooster’s 
head in fine style, and there was 
a mighty destruction of fowls. 
Colonel Gillespie came up in a 
fine pet and ordered Captain 
Hayes of the Navy to get to the 
rear with his rabble and cook 
fowls whilst the army killed 
Dutchmen; exit the Navy!”’ 

Lord Minto and Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty were ashore soon 
after the landing. Sir Samuel 
made his temporary Head- 
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quarters in a comfortable Dutch 
house and “hoped that his 
Excellency the Governor-General 
would do him the honour of join- 
ing him.” His Excellency much 
appreciated the invitation, but 
preferred to make do with his 
Military Secretary, since, as he 
said, they were both merely 
volunteers serving under Sir 
Samuel. My great-grandfather, 
who liked comfort, even if a 
volunteer, for once criticises his 
Chief’s action. In a letter to 
his wife he writes: ‘‘ Lord M. 
insisted on going with Gillespie 
to the outposts ; he has a right 
to cut capers if he likes, but it 
strikes me it would have been 
more dignified in his position to 
accept Sir Samuel’s invitation. 
The result was that we were 
very uncomfortable for no 
reason.”? My great-grandfather 
was nothing if not a realist. 
General Janssens, accustomed 
to the bracing climate of South 
Africa, was under no delusions 
about Batavia as a health resort. 
He had therefore withdrawn 
his forces to previously prepared 
and strongly fortified positions 
on a line of hills seven miles 
south of the town. Colonel 
Gillespie, who looked for trouble 
and usually found it, was some- 
what surprised when he occupied 
the place without a shot being 
fired. Janssens was a student 
of human nature, and had not 
only declared Batavia an open 
town, but with a subtle gener- 
osity had left it well stocked 
with wine and provisions. The 
invaders swallowed the bait, 
with results that fulfilled the 
Dutch General’s anticipations. 
My great-grandfather certainly 
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found his comforts, but at 4 
certain cost to himself and to 
others. ‘ We set to with a will,” 
he ssys, “on the good things 
prov ded after days of hard tack. 
The men gorged themselves with 
food and wine and I am afraid 
there was a good deal of drunk- 
enness. The officers were more 
restrained, but to celebrate the 
occasion, drank toasts to the 
King, Lord Minto, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, and even General 
Janssens! who must have 
laughed in his sleeve. Most of 
us felt very seedy next morning 
and a large number of men were 
unfit for duty. Colonel Gillespie 
was the only one who felt really 
well, and in consequence was very 
put out with everyone else.” 
General Janssens, in his rdle 
of unlicensed victualler, under- 
rated the recuperative powers 
of his customers, and on 9th 
August, within two days of the 
celebrations, a composite force 
of 6000 men under the command 
of Colonel Gillespie moved out 
of Batavia to attack the enemy’s 
advanced position at Weltev- 
reeden. The Franco - Dutch 
advance troops were approxi- 
mately of equal strength, and 
were strongly entrenched behind 
elaborate earthworks. Taylor, 
who had_ received permis- 
sion from Lord Minto and Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty to accompany 
Gillespie, was enthusiastic about 
the dash and gallantry of the 
troops in their first engagement. 
Writing to his wife after the 
action he says: ‘‘The men 
behaved magnificently; they 
left their ‘Dutch courage’ in 
Batavia and displayed some- 
thing far better, British pluck. 
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The 89th Regt. was in the van 
and drove the enemy helter- 
skelter out of their entrench- 
ments with the bayonet, and the 
22nd Dragoons followed hard 
on their heels. They were 
making, I suppose, for their main 
position at Fort Cornelis, which 
will be a tougher nut to crack ; 
meanwhile we have established 
ourselves on high and healthy 
ground. I do not envy Lord 
M. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
Raffles and Co. in the poisonous 
air of Batavia. Lord M. has 
issued a beautiful proclamation 
to the Dutch inhabitants promis- 
ing peace and protection to those 
who ‘ pass cordially under the 
British Dominion.’ It is signed 
by Lord M. and Mr Raffles, 
who I believe is to be Lieut.- 
Governor.” 

It is, of course, inevitable that 
in military operations the major 
campaign should overshadow the 
subsidiary one, though the par- 
ticipants in either may have 
their own particular difficulties 
with which to contend. In 
1944 the landing on_ the 
Normandy beaches naturally 
tended to obscure operations in 
the jungles of Burma; in 1811 
the lines of Torres Vedras in 
Portugal attracted considerably 
more attention than the lines 
of Cornelis in Java. Neverthe- 
less the Battle of Cornelis was 
a striking example of a victory 
won in quick time over an 
enemy of superior numbers hold- 
ing a strongly entrenched posi- 
tion. General Janssen’s force 
at this time consisted of 13,000 
men, including a battalion of 
French Voltigeurs and 280 guns 
of heavy calibre; the attacking 
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force had less than 8000 men. 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty in his 
official report says: ‘* The 
enemy, greatly superior in 
numbers, was strongly en- 
trenched between the great river 
of Jacatra and the Sloken, 
neither of which was fordable. 
The fort of Cornelis was in the 
centre and the whole of the 
works were defended by a 
numerous and well - organised 
artillery. Our numbers were 
insufficient to admit of regular 
approaches. To carry the works 
by assault was the alternative, 
and on that I decided.” 

The command of the assault- 
ing column was entrusted (as 
usual when there was a stiff 
proposition to be tackled) to 
Colonel Gillespie, and Taylor, 
with Lord Minto’s permission, 
accompanied him as Staff Officer. 
For bull-dog courage Gillespie has 
had no equal, but as a tactician 
his capability is open to question ; 
and the art of reconnaissance 
does not appear to have come 
within his purview. Taylor, as 
his Staff Officer, suggested that 
a preliminary reconnaissance of 
the position and its approaches 
would be advisable, but Gillespie 
would have none of it. ‘ It was 
a case of kill or cure,” Taylor 
says, ‘“‘and it was nearer kill 
than cure so far as we were 
concerned. On the evening of 
25th August it was decided in 
the most secret manner to storm 
next morning. Everything was 
so secret, in fact, that we knew 
little of where we were going or 
the nature of the works we had 
to storm. We had to rely on a 
German deserter to guide us, 
and I suspect he knew about as 
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much as we did. At 12 mid- 
night the column was formed, 
the Bengal Pioneers with scaling 
ladders and Colonel Gillespie’s 
brigade leading. Colonel Gibbs 
with the 59th, 14th Regts. and 
5th Bengal Volunteers followed. 
Major Yule with the 22nd 
Dragoons and 2 Horse artillery 
guns was to make a diversion 
on the left, and Colonel M‘Cleod 
with the 69th Regt. was intended 
to make a flank attack on the 
right, whilst Colonel Gillespie 
attacked the centre.” 

The dispositions on the face 
of it were sound enough, but 
the operation did not quite 
work out according to plan. 
Taylor, continuing his narrative, 
says: ‘‘ For four hours we went 
in single file through dense 
jungle without much sense of 
direction until day began to 
break, when we found ourselves 
400 yards from the enemy’s 
main works. We then received 
the agreeable intelligence that 
part of our Brigade and the 
whole of Colonel Gibbs’s had 
lost their way, leaving Gillespie 
with 500 men. Suddenly firing 
broke out on the right ; Colonel 
M‘Cleod was making a flank 
attack on us instead of the 
enemy. M(‘Cleod in spite of his 
lesson at Malacca was again 
neglecting his rear, for Colonel 
Gibbs was attacking him from 
behind. I bent my sword over 
the backs of some Sepoys who 
were firing with enthusiasm on 
both of them. By the mercy 
of Providence, I retrieved the 
lost sheep and Gillespie gave the 
order to charge, and one redoubt 
was carried after the other. 
Colonel M‘Cleod, sometimes lack- 
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ing in sense but never in courage, 
carried the last redoubt with 
the 69th Regt. in fine style and 
completed the victory, when the 
Dragoons and Madras Horse 
took up the pursuit. Gillespie 
and I were entering the fort and 
were nearly blown to kingdom 
come by two French officers 
who had fired the magazine, 
The enemy lost over 4000 killed 
and wounded and we took at 
least 3000 prisoners. In spite 
of our stupidity, we only lost 
500, of whom forty-eight were 
officers.”” Taylor in a chatty 
postscript to his wife says: 
‘“* General Janssens has fled to 
Buitzenborg, leaving his carriage 
and horses behind with a much- 
bedizened lady of uncertain 
complexion in possession. We 
presented the carriage ~ and 
horses (but not the lady) to 
Lord Minto, who was highly 
delighted with the whole affair.” 

With the capture of Fort 
Cornelis, organised opposition 
in the island ceased, although 
as Taylor says: ‘‘ General 
Janssens made a nuisance of 
himself for a time, aided and 
abetted by the lady he had left 
behind with his carriage, who 
had followed her lord and master 
to Samarang. We found out 
that she was a Java chieftainess 
and had collected about 1500 of 
her ragamuffins armed _ with 
stolen pikes and muskets to 
help Janssens against the ruth- 
less invaders.” Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty was standing n0 
nonsense of this sort and person- 
ally directed ‘“‘ mopping up” 
operations in Samarang, and on 
24th September, Taylor, who 
was at Buitzenborg, writes: 
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“7 AM. Gillespie has just 
waked me to say that he has 
an express from Sir Samuel to 
inform him that he has arrived 
at Batavia with Janssens, who 
has made his second surrender 
in spite of Bonaparte’s warning. 
Vae victis!” 

By the middle of October, 
Lord Minto decided that he 
could safely leave the adminis- 
tration of Java to Mr Raffles, 
whom he had appointed Lieut.- 
Governor, and made prepara- 
tions for his return to India. 
On 17th October Mr Raffles 
gave a dinner-party at his 
official residence in Batavia at 
which Lord Minto and Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty were the 
guests of honour. To avoid 
ill-feeling, General Janssens and 
two other Dutch Generals were 
invited. Taylor describes the 
ordeal without enthusiasm. 
“An ineffably dull affair, not 
made more cheerful by the 
lugubrious expression of our 
host, who was feeling the death 
of his friend Leyden; he died 
of fever, and was not executed 
as a pirate! Lord M., who was 
fond of him, was also affecte” 
and not as cheerful as usual. 
Janssens has the manners of a 
gentleman and speaks tolerable 
English, though he _ scarcely 
opened his mouth except to eat 
the food which he had generously 
provided. The silence was op- 
pressive, broken only by noisy 
ejaculations from de Koch, one 
of the Dutchmen, whose zeal 
for food outran his discretion. 
The room was still covered with 
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decorations in honour of Bona- 
parte’s birthday; it was quite 
agreeable to spoil all this by 
drinking the King’s health, which 
Janssens did with a good grace, 
seeing it was no longer a case of 
shouting ‘ vive L’Empereur!’” 

On 19th October Lord Minto 
and his Military Secretary left 
Batavia for Calcutta. On the 
return journey, the satisfaction 
felt at the success of the expedi- 
tion was tempered by reflections 
on how it would be viewed by 
the Court of Directors, whose 
express orders not to set up an 
administration had been dis- 
regarded in every particular. 
Taylor says: ‘‘ Lord Minto was 
very easy about the matter, 
hoped for the best and expected 
the worst. In the vulgar parlance 
of Mr Madison’s! Yankees in the 
Americas, we now go back to 
‘face the music.’ ” 

The music proved to be of a 
mournful variety, and the over- 
ture of 1812 to Lord Minto took 
the form of a Nunc dimittis. 
My great-grandfather took the 
recall of his Chief to heart more 
than did Lord Minto himself, 
and in a final summing up he 
says: ‘‘and so ends what will 
perhaps be the happiest five 
years of my life, in which I have 
gained a perfect wife and the 
friendship of a great Chief. 
Lord Minto cares little for the 
loss of position, although he was 
entitled to look for gratitude from 
the great ones of his country ; 
he found instead the jealousy 
and malice of petty Nabobs. 
Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


1 Fourth President of the U.S.A. 





THE ROAD TO JERICHO. 


BY URSULA KEIR. 


THE road to Jericho is closely 
linked in my mind with a flash- 
back into my childhood. If it 
had not been for the sudden 
vivid recollection that occurred 
to me at Jericho I might look 
back on that holiday in Palestine 
as merely another interesting 
travel experience. As it is, it 
is more than that; but the 
story is quite simple, and if I 
am to follow the approved 
fashion I must start at the 
beginning, in Cairo. 

On a hot afternoon I was 
making my way down a side 
street off Sharia Soliman Pasha. 
I was going to call on an old 
friend of mine who lived in a 
small pension run by an elderly 
Frenchwoman. He had chosen 
it because outside his room on 
the ground floor there was a 
narrow strip of dirt with a row 
of potted plants, presumably 
put there to take the place of 
flower-beds. Protecting them 
from the road was a hedge of 
honeysuckle. It was the honey- 
suckle that decided him, and 
the perfume of the cream-and- 
gold flowers, rarely seen in 
Egypt, compensated for many 
things, including the noise of 
Cairo motor-horns. 

Mr Bonarius, as my friend was 
called, was one of those Conti- 
nentals of whose exact nationality 
one is never certain. He was 
short, stout, and absent-minded, 
peering benevolently from be- 


hind thick lenses. His hair was 
grey and shaggy, suggesting the | 
musician he was. He spoke 
English, German, and Arabic 
fluently, but preferred to write 
in Italian and think in French. 
For me he was a blended aroma 
of pipe tobacco, old leather, and 
Eau-de-Cologne. 

On this particular afternoon 
I had called to tell him I was 
leaving Cairo for a holiday. 

““T am going to Palestine for 
a few weeks,” I said. He smiled 
at me. 

“You are an _ insatiable 
romantic Ma’moiselle, and un- 
doubtedly Palestine will delight 
you.”’ He leaned forward con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ But don’t go to 
Bethlehem, I beg of you; 
religion there has done its worst 
with marble and gold-leaf, gilt 
and tinsel. The manger is 
vaguely reminiscent of the 
mummy -case of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh. 

** Also I must warn you about 
the crypt under the convent of 
the Sisters of Zion in Jerusalem. 
In the stone wall is set a rather 
beautiful canvas with the rough 
outlines of a man’s face. There 
is a light which is switched on 
behind it so that the features 
appear marvellously radiant. It 
is said to be a replica of the 
outline of Our Lord’s features 
copied from the impression left 
on the napkin that covered His 
face after He was laid in the 
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tomb. Others say that when 
Saint Veronica wiped the per- 
spiration from His face as He 
carried the cross along the Via 
Dolorosa, this was the imprint 
left on the cloth. Believe what 
you will, it is very impressive, 
or certainly was so until quite 
recently. 

“Tt has now become the 
fashion among vandalist tour- 
ists to have their names engraved 
on brass plaques hammered to 
the wall all round. When you 
visit there today you have the 
pleasure of noting that Herbert 
P. Gobbe also visited this place 
on such and such a date. If 
you choose to pay for it, 
brassy evidence of your own 
visit will be nailed alongside that 
of Mr Gobbe.” He chuckled 
sardonically. 

“ But I won’t put you off, my 
dear young lady; I am certain 
you will enjoy Palestine, and 
one thing you will never forget 
is the road to Jericho. The 
loneliest stretches of the desert 
have a soul, but the wilderness 
of Judea has none. You will 
see what I mean when y: u pass 
through it.” 

Early one morning we left 
Ismailia, where we had spent 
the night, and motored down to 
the customs shed and the ferry 
that would carry us across the 
Canal. When we arrived on the 
other sige we started along the 
black asphalt road snaking its 
way through Sinai. 

Late that afternoon we 
reached Beersheba, the Bedouin 
capital. We drove up the one 
main street, busy with cafés 
and shops of spice and cloth 
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merchants, to the end of the 
little town where the big police 
post stands. Not far away was 
the guest-house where we were 
to spend the night—a low stone 
villa with a wide verandah. 

The cook was roused from 
what seemed to be a very late 
siesta, and hastened to announce 
with gloomy delight that there 
was nothing edible in the house. 
Fortunately the Arab equiva- 
lent of a concierge-cum-butler 
put in an appearance and assured 
us in English that food would be 
provided at once as long as we 
did not object to native bread. 
They had no white loaves left. 
The prospect of any bread at 
all was welcome to us hungry 
voyagers, and we felt consider- 
ably cheered at the anticipation 
of a meal. 

While we were having drinks 
on the verandah a police officer 
called to see if everything was 
satisfactory. He stayed and 
talked until dinner was ready 
and offered to show us round 
the village afterwards. Our 
meal was of roasted pigeons 
done in Arab style with rice, 
chopped liver, and green peas, 
followed by rounds of flat, brown 
native bread and fresh goats’ 
cheese. I stuffed disgracefully 
until I could hold no more and 
then sat back with a sigh of deep 
contentment. 

It had grown dark when we 
left the villa for our stroll, and 
the shy white flowers of the 
jasmine were exhaling their frag- 
rance into the night air. The 
police officer guided us to the 
main street, telling us amusing 
tales of the fights and disputes 
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local tribes. The little cafés 
were lit with paraffin lamps; 
at the tables in front of them 
sat Bedouin tribesmen. Their 
brown aquiline faces were ani- 
mated in conversation as they 
argued over tribal politics or 
the price of sheep. Others were 
playing tric-trac, a form of 
checkers, with eyes intent upon 
the game. Some sat in solitary 
splendour, their flowing robes 
draped with careless artistry, 
their long slender hands resting 
on ornate belts. They wore a 
bored contemptuous air as they 
sat and viewed the city dwellers, 
the cloth merchants, and corn- 
chandlers from across the street. 
We were included in the glance 
and roused little interest. 

We turned off the main street 
through an archway into the 
camel market. High mud walls 
surrounded this courtyard, and 
into the open space in the centre 
the camels were brought for 
auction. All round the sides 
ran a low wide platform on 
which the bidders sat cross- 
legged on their mats, smoking. 
On busy days it may be crowded; 
this evening I saw only two 
camels, and four or five pro- 
spective buyers listening to the 
sales patter with disinterested 
air. 

I noted the curiously wrought 
silver hilts of the daggers they 
all wore. The police officer had 
said that there were often fights, 
and his men had to be quick in 
preventing any knifing. Even 
as he spoke an Arab leaped to 
his feet and strode up to another 
who was smoking a _ hubble- 
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bubble and had just passed 
some remark. I was hoping for 
something exciting to happen, 
but the smoker refused to take 
offence. Two grinning police- 
boys were standing ready by 
the archway. 

As we returned, the main 
street was noisy with the clash 
of metal cups as the vendors of 
sickly orange drinks, their long- 
spouted urns strapped to their 
hips, invited custom. Little 
boys were still clamouring to 
sell sweetmeats, and somewhere 
a donkey brayed its woes into 
the unheeding night. <A dog 
yelped as it was trodden on and 
kicked aside. Wireless pro- 
grammes of Arabic music blared 
forth from the cafés. The tric- 
trac players were settling down 
to their games in earnest. Here 
we had the height of Beer- 
sheba’s dizzy night-life. 

When we arrived at the quiet 
rest - house we lingered before 
turning in. I remember that 
the stars were very bright and 
the moon glowed down on the 
tangled jasmine. We sat, un- 
willing to speak, succumbing to 
what seemed a fragrant, aro- 
matic drowsiness. Whenever I 
think of the little town of Beer- 
sheba and the vast empty desert 
round it, I recall that haunting, 
perfumed hour. 

The next day we were away 
early. We saw several encamp- 
ments of low, black, Bedouin 
tents, and occasional groups of 
camels. Later we began to 


climb the hills towards Jerusa- 
lem. There were vineyards and 
low stone walls; I saw men at 
work on the brown hillsides, 
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and goats straying across the 
road. There were villages of 
rough stone hovels, and these 
became more frequent as we 
neared Hebron. After we had 
passed through this Arab town 
we found ourselves driving along 
the dusty grey-walled road lead- 
ing to Jerusalem. 

During the two weeks I spent 
there the smart shops of modern 
Jerusalem held no appeal for me; 
it was the Old City I loved. To 
pass through the Jaffa Gate 
into that maze of tortuous alley- 
ways, curio shops, and strange 
bazaars, was my idea of heaven 
unlimited. The Cairo Mouskey 
I knew well, having many friends 
among the rogues who dwell in 
that rabbit- warren of semi- 
ruined mud houses. The Old 
City of David was different. It 
was foreign territory with all the 
fascination of the unexplored. 

I was immensely lucky. On 
the first day when I visited the 
famous Mosque of Omar, which 
stands on the site of king 
Solomon’s temple, I made a 
friend. Faizi was one of the 
guides; he heard me say some- 
thing about a mosque in Cairo 
and came over to ask if I knew 
his ‘‘ father,”’ as he termed him. 
I was considerably taken aback 
when he named one of our old- 
est friends, but he went on to 
explain that he called him 
“father because he had done 
so much for him. It appeared 
that at one time my friend had 
been judge in the courts in 
Palestine and Faizi had been 
brought before him as a ragged 
little urchin charged with theft. 
The boy had seemed so bright 
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and intelligent that the judge 
paid for him to be trained as a 
temple guide. It was typical of 
his extraordinary kindness. 

To me it seemed strange that 
I should happen to know him 
so well, but to Faizi there was 
nothing strange in the matter. 
Did not the kind gentleman live 
in Cairo, and was not that the 
place of my abode? What was 
more, was it not a fact that we 
were of the same British race ? 
Indeed I believe he would have 
been distinctly incredulous if 
I had said I did not know the 
good man. 

Faizi was a most valuable 
acquaintance. He gained free 
admission for me whenever I 
went to the temple, and was 
willing to guide me to any 
part of the city I chose to 
visit. He refused all payment 
and I was spared the dreadful 
patter most guides inflict; for 
he completely ignored all the 
obvious history of the famous 
sites and recounted instead the 
old legends and beliefs that had 
grown up around them. 

It was from him I learned 
that at midnight a white dove 
is said to appear from the Wail- 
ing Wall and coo softly over the 
mourners lamenting the misfor- 
tunes of Israel. These mourners 
moan and cry, beating their 
heads against the age-old stones, 
darkly stained with moss, which 
once stood as the western wall 
of Solomon’s great temple. 


There is a legend that this wall 
alone escaped destruction be- 
cause it was built stone by stone 
by the poor of Jerusalem in 
homage to Jehovah. 
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I asked Faizi to tell me why 
the main entrance to the Mosque 
of Omar is called the Gate of the 
Chain. In the courtyard there 
is the small Dome of the Chain, 
where the chain is now sus- 
pended that once hung above 
the famous gate. In the days 
of the Caliphs any thief fleeing 
from justice was spared his life 
if he could reach the gate and 
leap up and touch the chain. 
Standing in the shadow of the 
gateway I could almost hear 
the pounding of frenzied feet 
coming towards me, and see the 
brown, sweating face, eyes start- 
ing forward with terror, every 
muscle convulsed in that last 
strenuous effort. If he failed 
in his leap he would probably 
have insufficient strength left 
to try again and the Caliph’s 
guards would be upon him. No 
man was allowed to hinder his 
progress through the narrow 
streets as he ran crying aloud 
that he sought the Gate of the 
Chain. 

Under the convent of the 
Sisters of Zion is the paving of 
a city older than the one we 
know as old Jerusalem. This 
was the Jerusalem Our Lord 
once knew, and I was able to 
tread the same worn paving- 
stones, scarred where the Roman 
soldiers had played at chess. 
Here it was they diced and 
swore and mocked the man they 
said claimed to be king of the 
Jews. 

In the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre there is enacted every 
year the almost pagan rite of 
the Holy Fire. Tall black-hatted 
priests of the Greek Orthodox 
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Church work pilgrims into a 
state of mass hysteria as torches 
flame throughout the tomb. The 
story of the three Marys and the 
discovery of the Ascension is 
enacted with age-old ritual and 
chanting and incantation. Be. 
yond the walls of Jerusalem, on 
the Mount of Olives, there is a 
garden. People have been dis- 
appointed in Gethsemane, but 
walking between the hedges of 
rosemary, with the gnarled old 
olive trees all round, I felt the 
magic of calm and aloofness 
from the world. Jerusalem is 
a strange city, holy to three 
religions ; a mixture of all three, 
flamboyant in its legends, but 
rich in history. Mr Bonarius 
was right, it delighted me. 


There came a day, shortly 
before I left Jerusalem, when a 
kind friend offered to drive me 
down to the Dead Sea, and early 
one morning we set out on the 
road to Jericho. 

Here I hesitate. It is easy to 
describe the vivid stirring life of 
a city, to convey a scene with 
which most people are naturally 
sympathetic; but to paint a 
picture of utter desolation, of a 
land of naked sun-scorched hills, 
an ugly loneliness that I have 
never seen equalled, is a difficult 
task. 

The road to Jericho winds 
through the wilderness of Juda. 
It is a land that appears to 
have been vomited forth from 
the very bowels of hell itself. 
Once hyenas and other wild 
beasts lurked there: thieves and 
robbers dwelt in the caves in the 
rocks. The only other people 
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brave enough to venture into 
this land were hermits and 
ascetics ; they came to endure 
the hardships, the dangers and 
the dreadful heat, in the belief 
that such suffering would purify 
their souls. No one dared travel 
the road to Jericho alone lest 
he should find himself robbed 
and beaten. He might be 
thought lucky if he escaped 
with his life. In those days it 
represented the abode of active 
evil. Today those arid hills 
can be likened to nothing but 
the dreadful symbol of all 
malevolence. 

The road winds on, cutting 
deeper into the wilderness, 
hundreds of feet below sea level. 
The heat is intense—a heavy 
brooding heat. We passed a 
ruined building by the way- 
side, alleged to be the inn of the 
Good Samaritan. I had begun 
to feel that the oppressiveness 
was unbearable and that I 
could not endure much more of 
the hellish scenery, when quite 
suddenly the plain of Jordan 
stretched before us, and there 
stood Jericho ! 

It seemed almost unearthly 
to see once again palm trees 
curved gracefully over white- 
walled houses, and to smell the 
dampness of moist earth and 
water. Jericho was like a 
mirage. Modern Jericho is 
really a very ordinary Arab 
town, but as we drove through 
the streets streams of fresh 
water flowed along the gutters 
beside the road, chickens 
scratched in the dust, and 


children played outside the 
houses. 


Here the sky no longer 
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appeared grey with heat, it 
was a vivid, charming blue. I 
glimpsed a few gay flowers, and 
my heart began to sing again. 

The Jericho of Joshua’s day 
had been a truly delightful town. 
The climate then was milder ; 
all round the fortress stretched 
graceful date plantations and 
gardens of heavy - scented 
flowers, grown for their perfume. 
It was here that the wealthy 
citizens built their villas and 
enjoyed an easy luxurious life. 
The people of Jericho were rich, 
their town controlled the water 
supply for the whole area. The 
walled city itself enclosed no 
more than seven acres; but 
it must be remembered that 
famous Troy itself was not much 
bigger. The fortress served as 
refuge for the citizens in time 
of danger, as a granary for their 
crops, and as the business centre 
and market town of the Jordan 
plain. Also it guarded the 
entrance to the rest of Canaan. 
It was because of this that 
Joshua set out to conquer the 
city. If he wished to take his 
people into the Promised Land 
he had to subdue Jericho. The 
story of the fall of Jericho is 
one of the most colourful in the 
Bible. 

Professor Garstang’s books on 
the excavations of the ruins are 
most interesting, but they con- 
tain mostly the plain archzo- 
logical facts about Jericho. 
Sometimes in the hustle of this 
whirlwind existence we find time 
to pause, to relax, and let our- 
selves be borne a little while 
on the wonderfully extravagant 
wings of imagination. 
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Use those wings now; visu- 
alise it; Jericho with wealthy 
citizens, prosperous merchants, 
complacent nobles, the king 
and his court, dwelling in their 
fragrant orange groves with the 
cool water flowing through their 
gardens, the source. of their 
power. Listen to the languid 
conversations of their charming 
womenfolk, while the slaves 
kneel, fanning away the fliés, 
and massage them with the per- 
fumed oils for which Jericho is 
famous. They are discussing 
the things that women all the 
world over have always talked 
about— fashions, hair styles, 
cosmetics, and jewelry. While 
the women take their ease their 
husbands talk of the barley 
harvest, the situation with 
Egypt, and international politics. 
Egypt has been in control here 
in Canaan until quite recently, 
when internal troubles forced 
her to withdraw. 

Egypt’s opinion of these 
people is not very high. They 
are unruly, difficult to control, 
and constantly bickering over 
inter - tribal squabbles. Her 
interest in the rich land is 
extremely active, however, and 
she is awaiting an opportunity 
to regain her former foothold 
in Palestine. Egyptian spies 
have been bringing in reports 
about tribes of Jews swarming 
out of the desert of Sinai and 
settling just across the river 
from Jericho. They are a stern 
race, having survived many 
hardships. These are the people 
that left Egypt under Moses, 
and they have been well 
schooled in law and order. 
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The Israelites have the same 
principles of governing as the 
Egyptians, and they worship 
one God, similar to Ra; but 
indeed there is nothing unusual 
in this; for their leader was 
reared as an Egyptian noble 
and instructed in the laws and 
religion of that country during 
his youth. : 

The Egyptians were a wily 
people, and it may well have 
been that, realising what might 
happen, they decided it would 
be better to allow this Israelite 
invasion. They would be more 
biddable and perhaps more easy 
to trade with than the Canaan- 
ites, and Egypt was determined 
to strengthen her relations with 
this desirable land. So, on the 
age-old stage of war and politics 
strutted the self-satisfied citizens 
of Jericho, so sure that nothing 
could harm them; the virile, 
roving Israelites, hungry for 
good land, a promised land of 
pastures and well-watered plains 
for their flocks, and aloof, but 
watching it all with interest, the 
mighty power of Egypt. 

No doubt the people of Jericho 
never expected the Israelites 
to cross the Jordan. The first 
shock must have been when 
they heard that the entire force 
had crossed and were encamped 
near their city. Panic among 
the merchants! How they must 
have hastened to store their 
goods safely in the fortress! 
A stir among the nobles! The 
king hastily summons a council. 
Rumour flits black - winged 
among the women, rousing them 
from their lethargy to talk of 
abandoning their villas and 
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taking to the city. Was it true 
that the waters of Jordan had 
stopped their flow to let the 
invaders cross dry-shod? Could 
it be true that their priests were 
very powerful and carried with 
them a sacred ark that brought 
them good fortune always? 
What were they like, these 
strange nomadic Israelites ? 

But when people have lived 
so long in security, and when 
their faith is bound up in the 
solid walls of a well-fed city, 
they soon relapse again into 
complacency. The Israelites 
appeared quiet and orderly. 
They settled in their tents as if 
ready for a peaceful sojourn in 
Canaan. There was no real 
sign of war. The merchants 
began to breathe more easily, 
the nobles relaxed, the women 
grew bored with panic, and 
many returned to their villas. 

The next stir occurred when 
news came to the king that two 
Israelite spies had slipped into 
the city and were staying at the 
lodging-house of a certain Rahab. 
The Scriptures give rather a mis- 
taken idea of the good woman 
by referring to her as a harlot ; 
the Hebrew word can mean 
innkeeper, and that is what we 
prefer to consider her; for she 
later married a worthy Israelite 
called Salmon and is cited as 
one of the direct progenitors of 
King David. And she must 
have been gifted with second 
sight when she elected to throw 
in her lot with the enemy, unless, 
of course, she shared with Joshua 
&@ knowledge of earthquake 


symptoms and was prepared to 


gamble on it. 
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The spies escaped, fleeing to 
the hills behind Jericho, where 
they hid until it was safe to 
return to their camp. They had 
given Rahab their promise that 
she and her family would be 
spared in the assault. The next 
few days must have been anxious 
ones. The people from all the 
surrounding area took refuge in 
Jericho, and a state of siege was 
declared. Messengers were sent 
to warn the other kings and 
ask assistance. In Egypt they 
smiled and waited. If the Israel- 
ites could win Jericho then the 
Egyptians would help them con- 
quer the rest of the land. In 
the meantime they assured the 
anxious Canaanite kings of their 
aid if it was necessary to repulse 
the invaders. 

How Joshua knew that the 
earthquake would occur on that 
particular day is an interesting 
problem. It is possible that 
he knew more about seismology 
than we think. He had lived 
nearly all his life in Sinai, lead- 
ing a nomadic existence, so that 
he must have been well versed 
in the study of the elements, 
And he had warning of the quake 
when the clay banks higher up 
the Jordan at Adam and Damieh 
caved in, damming the river and 
allowing him and his tribe to 
cross so comfortably. (When 
an earth tremor shook Palestine 
as recently as 1927 these clay 
banks again collapsed, and 
blocked the Jordan to such an 
extent that it ceased to flow for 
twenty-two hours. People were 
able to cross the river in exactly 
the same way as had Joshua’s 
forces.) 
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After the crossing it is possible 
that he was content to wait until 
he considered the time ripe for 
the second quake before he 
started his processions round 
the city and made preparations 
for its fall. He could have 
formed a theory about the lapse 
of time between tremors, and 
arranged for the final circling, 
ending in the shouting and blare 
of trumpets, to coincide. 

Another idea came to me 
when I was reading an archeo- 
logical account of the structure 
of thé famous walls. They 
were thirty feet high ; the outer 
one six feet thick and the inner 
one twelve feet thick; but the 
bricks had been made without 
straw, in uneven sizes, placed 
one on top of the other in a 
slovenly fashion, the gaps filled 
in with mud. And they were 


laid on a foundation of rubble, 
the remains of previous walls 


that had once existed. The 
result was a spectacular but 
entirely insecure structure. The 
Israelites had been slaves in 
Egypt for two generations or 
more, and had been employed 
in building. It was their task 
to build the walls, temples, and 
palaces of Egypt. They must 
have learned a great deal about 
the structure of sound architec- 
ture; the Egyptians were such 
fine builders and engineers. 
Might not Joshua have real- 
ised that the walls of Jericho 
were not sound and that a 
second earthquake would bring 
them down? He sent two spies 
into the town; they could have 
gone to find out how substantial 
were the supplies for withstand- 
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ing a siege, or if the gate-keepers 
could be bribed; but they 
might also have been sent to 
discover what the foundations 
of the walls and their structure 
were like. 

Either through luck, amazing 
calculation, or Divine Provi- 
dence, the gamble succeeded 
and Joshua won his amazing 
victory. The chaos that ensued 
after the walls fell must have 
been terrifying. Roused to a 
fury of religious fervour the 
Israelites massacred every man, 
woman, and child. The mer- 
chants, the nobles, the lovely 
ladies, all perished in a few 
hours, and when it was ended 
Joshua set fire to the city and 
burnt it to the ground. The 
burnt strata lies deep—three or 
four times as deep as in any 
normal burnt-out city. 

Before leaving, Joshua cursed 
the ruins in a drastic manner, 
prophesying that if any man 
tried to rebuild the city his 
eldest son would die as he laid 
the foundations, and his young- 
est as he completed the gates. 
Years later, under the reign of 
a certain Ahab, a wealthy and 
ambitious man named Hiel 
defied the curse and attempted 
to build again. Apparently he 
abandoned the work when the 
prophecy was fulfilled, for both 
his sons died just as Joshua had 
sworn. Since then Jericho has 
remained untouched. 

After its capture Canaan lay 
open to the invaders. The 
Scriptures are vague about the 
rest of the conquests, and lead 
us to believe that they were 
successfully accomplished by the 
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Israelites alone, but the Tel el 
Amarna letters bring Egypt into 
the picture again. An old Arab 
woman grubbing among the 
ruins at Tel el Amarna in Egypt 
came across some cuneiform 
tablets. They proved to be 
from what had once been a 
Pharaoh’s record office. The 
tablets deal with affairs in Pales- 
tine in Joshua’s time and include 
reports on the situation, appeals 
for help from Canaanite kings, 
and despatches about the mili- 
tary aid given by Egypt to the 
Israelites. It appears that when 
Egypt saw how successful the 
Israelites had been over Jericho 
they hastened to their assistance. 
The Egyptian forces broke down 
all the stiffest resistance while 
Joshua completed mopping-up 
operations. 

There is one reference to this 
in the Old Testament. When 
the conquest of Canaan was 
completed Jehovah tells the 
Israelites :— 

“T gent the hornet before you 
which drave them out from 
before you, even the two kings 
of the Amorites, not with thy 
sword or thy bow” (Joshua 
xxiv. 12). The hornet was the 
symbol of Thotmes III. and 
his successors a8 Pharaohs of 
Egypt. 

As I sat in the car being 
driven to the site of old Jericho 
I was aware of all this history, 
but when at last I stood by the 
sandy mounds and ruins that 
were all that remained of the 
ancient city I thought instead of 
something quite different. It 
came to me so suddenly, and it 
was all so vividly clear, that I 
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regard it now as something in 
the way of a hallucination. 

Just beyond the little town of 
modern Jericho, 1300 feet below 
sea level, standing in the blazing 
heat of the mid-morning, I 
experienced once again some- 
thing that happened to me 
during my early childhood 
in Shanghai. Suddenly I was 
four years old, playing in the 
garden of our house in the 
French Concession. Several small 
friends of mine were there and 
we were playing “‘ Jericho,”’ our 
favourite game. Four chairs 
were placed in the middle of 
the lawn representing the for- 
tress, and inside sat Susan from 
next door, chosen, because she 
was the youngest, to be the 
unfortunate king of Jericho. 
Four of the other children were 
crouched behind the chairs, 
ready to throw them over at 
the given signal. The rest of 
us were Israelites. Under the 
leadership of Joshua we circled 
the walls seven times and at the 
word of command shouted and 
yelled and blew our tin trumpets. 
The walls immediately collapsed 
and there ensued a frantic rough- 
and-tumble. 

Joshua was the prize réle, and 
I always had a fight over that 
with David, who was two years 
older ; for he maintained it was 
a man’s part while I insisted I 
should have it because I had 
invented the game. It was a 
beautiful summer evening that 
ended ‘‘ Jericho”? for ever. I 
had been ill for a few days and 
David had reigned unopposed 
in my absence. Now that I was 
back I showed fight, and we both 

L 
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lost our tempers more thoroughly 
than we had ever done before. 
In the middle of it all David 
suddenly yelled— 

“T don’t care! You can be 
Joshua if you like, but I’m not 
going to play this silly game any 
more! It’s a daft old story!” 

‘It’s not,’’ I screamed back. 
“It’s a miracle story !”’ 

“‘ Tt isn’t a miracle at all. My 
father said everyone knows it 
was because of an earthquake 
that those old walls fell down. 
It wasn’t because of the trum- 
pets or Joshua at all; my 
father told me so!” 

It seemed like the end of the 
world to me. I stood there 
staring at him in complete 
bewilderment. Then I turned 


and ran into the house, the 
tears already washing the grime 
from my cheeks in two steady 


rivulets. It took all my old 
Amah’s powers of comfort to 
induce me finally to stop sobbing 
and go to bed. 

It was my mother who ex- 
plained to me that night, when 
I had dissolved into tears again 
during the bedtime story and 
poured out the tale of dreadful 
disillusionment, that the miracle 
was just as great as it had ever 
been, only that I had not under- 
stood. It was the earthquake 
that was the miracle. Nothing, 
however, really convinced me, 
and I never played ‘ Jericho ” 
again, although David did 
promise to let me be Joshua 
every time, and swore by the 
most terrible oath he knew that 
he solemnly believed it was a 
miracle in every way. 

So absolutely real was the 
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mental reconstruction of this 
childhood’s episode that I had 
tears in my eyes when I brought 
myself back to the realisation 
of where I was. I became aware 
again of the blistering heat, the 
dust, and the crumbling remains 
of an ancient stronghold. A fly 
buzzed irritatingly, and a human 
blue-bottle in the person of a 
guide droned loudly. My friend 
suggested we should return to 
the car and take a look at the 
Jordan before resuming our 
journey to the Dead Sea. I 
agreed hastily, glad to escape 
the pangs of childhood that 
had been thrust upon me 80 
unexpectedly. 

We drove to the Allenby 
bridge and scrambled down the 
ferny bank to dabble our fingers 
in the Jordan water. It was a 
pretty little creek, but very 
muddy and surprisingly narrow. 
I was informed that it was here 
that Joshua and the Israelites 
forded the river. We nodded 
wisely and climbed back to 
the car. 

Once we were again on the 
Dead Sea road we drove steadily 
down until at last, 1280 feet 
below sea level, we were con- 
fronted with this strange inland 
sea, shimmering in a haze of 
heat. On the other side could 
be seen the purple silhouette of 
the mountains of Moab where 
Moses stood and viewed the 
Promised Land. 

There is little to describe 
about the Dead Sea. To the 
left is the potash factory, a busy 
hive of chemical industry, in- 
congruous and anachronistic in 
this harsh desolation. To the 
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right is Kallia, a bathing beach 
with changing huts and an 
hotel. The asphalt is soggy 
with heat, and the glare from 
those lifeless waters is blinding. 
The hotel, like the potash works, 
is quite unreal, but by that 
time the atmosphere had drained 
me of all emotion and there was 
no surprise. 

We stayed at Kallia until the 
heat of the day was over, then 
motored back to Jerusalem. 
Once again we passed through 
that inferno, the wilderness of 
Judea, unsoftened by the even- 
ing light, resembling more than 
ever & crouching beast of prey. 
But after a steady climb the 
air became cooler, and when at 
last we drove into Jerusalem we 
were welcomed by a refreshing 
breeze. I felt as though we had 
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emerged from the bottomless 
pit into paradise. 

I was reminded of all this 
again when I read about Arab 
refugees pouring into the Jordan 
plain: descriptions of terrible 
conditions, lack of medical 
supplies, sickness and disease, 
and intolerable heat. I could 
imagine it all so clearly: the 
remote little town swamped 
with homeless Arabs, the green 
foliage listless under the dust, 
the air stifling with the odour 
of sick and sweating humanity, 
and behind it all the wilderness, 
gloating. 

“And a certain man went 
down to Jericho . . .,”” but the 
way I remember it, it was not a 
man, it was a girl who fell among 
memories and who will never 
forget the road to Jericho. 








“SHANGHAILANDER.” 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


GLANCING back, I find that I 
have to my doubtful credit a 
military record, between the 
world wars, that must be well- 
nigh unique. 

On leaving England for China 
at the end of 1923, I was placed 
on the Territorial Army Reserve 
of Officers with the rank of 
lieutenant; and, through no 
more than the effort required to 
post periodic assurances of my 
continued existence from ten 
thousand miles away, I returned 
eleven years later to find that I 
had beer elevated, in absentia, 
to the distinction of a majority. 
This oddly-won promotion ap- 
pealed to me as being all 
the more remarkable since it 
coincided with my steady descent 
down the non - commissioned 
ranks of various British Volun- 
teer Units abroad. In Hankow, 
for instance, I was, for a brief 
spell in 1926, a sergeant: 1930 
found me in Tientsin striving to 
emulate such notable characters 
as Napolean and Hitler, who, 
one is given to understand, also 
held the rank of corporal. Two 
years later I was on active 
service adjacent to the ruins of 
Chapei, accoutred in a tin hat 
and a kilt of Hunting Stuart— 
and never more proud to pro- 
claim myself—a private soldier 
in the Shanghai Scottish. 

The 1932 phase of ‘ The 
China Incident’’ around the 
borders of the International 
Settlement was quite a pro- 
longed affair, since the Japanese 
never anticipated that the 


victorious Chinese Eighth Route 
Army would so valiantly stem 
their advances. There was much 
heroism and an appalling amount 
of destruction accomplished by 
both sides. As far as we mem- 
bers of the Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps were concerned, we had 
ringside seats at the contest and 
a lot of time away from our 
offices. The only real scare I 


- had was when I essayed to climb 


into the ring itself for an even 
closer view of the exchanges. 
During long hours of standing 
on guard at the very fringe of 
the Settlement boundary, I had 
come to be on quite amiable 
terms with the Japanese sentry 
on the other side of the barbed 
wire. Our affinity could not be 
described as being much more 
than a nodding acquaintance- 
ship, interspersed with a few 
deep bows as occasion appeared 
to demand, since conversation 
was limited to a few irrelevant 
words in each other’s tongue. 
This was before the days when 
the Japanese sentry delighted to 
embarrass the Englishman by 
inviting him to remove his 
nether garments; and anyway 
the diminutive ‘ Ko-ko San,” 
as I called him, was every inch 
a gentleman. Whenever I came 
on duty he would remove his 
coal-scuttle of a tin hat and 
incline his body gracefully in my 
direction. When the sergeant 
who had posted me was safely 
round the corner I always 
returned the compliment with 
an extravagant gesture; and 
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Ko-ko San, who, I came to the 
conclusion, was never relieved, 
expressed his pleasure by draw- 
ing in an audible breath through 
his protruding teeth. On a 
seemingly quiet day I intimated 
to him that I would appreciate 
the opportunity of exploring the 
world that lay on his side of the 
fence, and Ko-ko San readily 
obliged by heaving back a solid 
mass of International wire, and 
invited me through. I afforded 
him the compliment of raising 
my tin hat, and passed out of 
his view down what I thought 
was a deserted alleyway. My 
exploration was short-lived. A 
sharp rat-tat-tat behind automa- 
tically and instantly brought me 
to a prone position on the floor 
of a burnt-out grain shop. Soon 
I heard it again, and I could 
only presume that it was a 
machine-gun firing spasmodic- 
ally from farther down the 
street. Since I had made use of 
such convenient cover, I sup- 
posed, with a slight feeling of 
relief, that I was not the target. 
Then unexpectedly there was 
another burst, followed by a 
loud bang, considerably closer 
but from the other direction ; 
and I concluded that the thing 
must be some form of mobile 
weapon. I was perfectly correct. 
After a suitable interval I rose 
from the floor, drew the hem of 
my Hunting Stuart closer about 
me and cautiously cocked an 
eye round the door. The narrow 
street was quite deserted, save 
for a solitary Japanese officer in 
difficulties over starting up his 
motor-cycle. 

It served as suitable admon- 
ishment to a foolhardy ‘“ Shang- 
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hailander’’ who had temporarily 
deserted his post to satisfy a 
morbid curiosity; and I re- 
turned hurriedly and rather 
shamefacedly to the obsequious 
Ko-ko San, who bowed me back 
into my own province. 

The only other occasion, in 
that particular ‘ war,’ on which 
I was shaken—and I mean liter- 
ally shaken—was when I was 
having lunch, during a brief 
respite from duty, in the dining- 
room on the top storey of the 
Palace Hotel. The whole build- 
ing suddenly swayed to and fro 
in an alarming manner as though 
there had been a violent earth 
tremor; and then we heard a 
dull subterranean roar. A hand- 
ful of Chinese patriots in a 
sampan loaded down with high- 
explosives had just endeavoured 
to blow up the Japanese battle- 
cruiser Idzwmo moored beyond 
the Garden Bridge two hun- 
dred yards away ; alas! through 
some error in the timing arrange- 
ments they had only succeeded 
in annihilating themselves. For- 
tunately one did not have time 
to reflect until later that all the 
miniature sky-scrapers along the 
Shanghai Bund are built on the 
swamp which, many decades 
earlier, the Chinese Authorities 
of the time had blandly allo- 
cated to the “ Foreign Devils ” 
as the most suitable locale for a 
settlement of their own. During 
the remainder of that particular 
state of emergency I thought it 
expedient to take my meals at 
street level. 

After the polite Ko-ko San 
and his comrades withdrew from 
the ruins of Chapei and the 
native districts surrounding the 
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Settlement, and when the state 
of emergency was temporarily 
over, I sent my Hunting Stuart 
to the cleaners, and, one evening, 
betook myself with others on a 
tour of the “ battlefields.”” The 
heaviest and fiercest engagement 
had been fought over the Chinese 
racecourse at Kiangwan, where 
everything was flattened and 
burnt save for a slightly charred 
and generously riddled notice- 
board that stood registering 
mute protest, as it were, in the 
midst of the waste-land that was 
no longer encircled by the wide 
sweep of gleaming white rails. 
Still clearly discernible, in Eng- 
lish and COhinese characters, 
it bore the strict injunction, 
‘NO SHOOTING ALLOWED. By 
ORDER.”’ Yet so readily adapt- 
able are the tireless enthusiasts 
who follow the Sport of Kings 
that we were again disarmingly 
spotting the losers there within 
the month. 


With the possible exception 
of the French Foreign Legion, 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, 
recruited from all sections of its 
community for the protection 
of the International Settlement, 
must, in its time, have been the 
most cosmopolitan company of 
assorted soldiery to be found 
anywhere in the world. The 
Commanding Officer was a 
Regular British Army Colonel 
whose appointment was spon- 
sored by the War Office; and, 
in my day, the Adjutant was a 
gallant and immaculate gentle- 
man seconded to the unit from 
the Scots Guards. So far as I 
am aware, no other regular 
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soldiers of any nationality were 
employed on the strength. The 
second-in-command, during my 
service with the corps, was a 
Portuguese business man, and 
the headquarters staff was a 
rare diversity in race and colour, 
all of whom combined admirably 
to maintain an efficient and well- 
trained body of men. 

My mind now begins to boggle 
a8 I endeavour to recollect the 
individual units that comprised 
the Corps, for they were in great 
number and variety. In pride 
of place on ceremonial occasions, 
such as the Annual March Past, 
invariably came the cavalry: 
this consisted of the American 
Troop, who sat astride their 
Chinese ponies garbed in 
‘Mounty’ hats; and the British 
Light Horse, perhaps naturally 
composed of the younger element 
among the racing and hunting 
community. The squadron of 
mounted Englishmen invariably 
looked resplendent, with spurs 
to their boots and burnished 
chain-mail about their shoulders: 
second only, of course, to the 
Shanghai Scottish, they lent a 
great deal of colour as well as a 
high level of smart bearing to all 
ceremonial parades. 

Then came the companies of 
infantry: the English contin- 
gent, which included in its ranks 
one or two Chinese who rightly 
claimed to be British because 
they were born in Hong Kong; 
the Americans bearing their fire- 
arms on the wrong shoulder and 
swinging their own arms across 
their stomachs ; the Portuguese, 
rather diminutive and dark- 
skinned ; the Filipinos, still more 
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diminutive and even darker- 
skinned ; the Chinese company, 
all bespectacled and with a 
tendency to break into the 
goose-step ; the Russians, even 
in a Shanghai summer, with their 
great-coats neatly furled about 
them ; and then, bravest of all, 
preceded by pipers in plaid and 
plume, invariably raising the 
biggest cheer from the region of 
the saluting base, came the 
swinging sporrans and pipe- 
clayed spats of the Shanghai 
Scottish—three-score and more 
kilted exiles from their native 
land. 

It may be that among those 
sixty or so there was an occa- 
sional strain of pure Sassenach ; 
but our Company Commander 
was a tolerant man and raised 
no particular objection if Mr 
8t George Tudor was a fine 
specimen of manhood and 
fancied himself within the folds 
of a Hunting Stuart. He 
drew the line, however, at 
applications from Filipinos or 
Portuguese claiming Highland 
ancestry. Some of our recruits 
showed themselves up rather 
badly on their first appearance 
in the drill hall after being 
fitted out. The one with a 
name something like Llewellyn 
Jones, who fell in proudly wear- 
ing his sporran over his khaki 
apron, was admonished only 
slightly less than the man who 
came on parade in apron only, 
having considered it correct on 
such occasions to leave his kilt 
at home. 

So much for the Shanghai 
Scottish, and I hope that I have 
not omitted to mention any of 
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the other units of infantry. I 
do not recall a Japanese Com- 
pany, and there were certainly 
no French or German outfits. 
When the various foreign con- 
cessions in Shanghai were merged 
into one International Settle- 
ment, the French alone pre- 
ferred to remain aloof, main- 
taining their own clearly defined 
extra - territorial boundaries. 
Thus their nationals were not 
eligible, at any rate as a body, 
to join the Corps, which was 
entirely an International Settle- 
ment affair. In the early 1930’s 
the Germans were already to be 
observed clad in brown shirts 
and banded with swastikas, 
raising their arms and ‘ Sieg 
Heil ’-ing rather surreptitiously 
among their own somewhat 
remote community. 

Bringing up the rear of the 
parade, following the foot-slog- 
gers, were the ‘‘ Fancy-chaps.”’ 
The Armoured Car Company 
was the most imposing and 
apparently the best equipped 
of these Auxiliary Units. There 
were odd collections of light 
artillery, sappers, signallers, 
cyclists, and the inevitable hang- 
ers-on who only turned out on 
Inspection Day. But most re- 
markable of all was the unit 
formed in 1933 which called 
itself the Air Detachment. The 
men wore forage-caps, riding- 
breeches, and tunics that came 
right across the breast and 
hooked at the sides in the pre- 
cise pattern of those favoured 
by the Royal Flying Corps. 
I do not know how many of 
them had ever flown, let alone 
piloted an aircraft, though I 
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imagine such qualifications were 
unnecessary since the Shanghai 
Volunteers did not boast so 
much a8 a captive balloon. In 
fact, it was always very much of 
@ mystery to us ‘ outsiders’ 
what functions the Air Detach- 
ment did perform. Whenever 
I was bold enough to put the 
question to the chap who sat 
next to me in the office, who 
was a ‘founder-member,’ he in- 
variably came over all coy and 
intimated that it was terribly 
‘hush-hush.’ But he looked 
very nice in the uniform. 

In addition to the Inspection 
and March Past, there was 


another annual affair in the 
curriculum of the Shanghai 
Volunteers which produced a 
sense of rivalry and called for a 
great deal of earnest preparation. 
It was the inter-unit competi- 


tion, adjudicated by the General 
Officer Commanding the British 
Garrison in China, to decide 
which was the smartest, most 
efficient all-round company or 
squadron of the whole Corps. 

Though we ‘‘Shanghailanders”’ 
were always determined to take 
this opportunity of proving, 
through a generous display of 
all that was best in soldier- 
like qualities, that we were 
second to none, the fact’ must 
be recorded that we never, in 
my time, won the trophy; 
neither, for that matter, did any 
of the other British or American 
units. 

What happened was all the 
more remarkable to me since in 
the course of my earlier wander- 
ings through the interior of 
North China I frequently found 
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myself in the vicinity of , 
native garrison; and it had 
amused me to witness the jj. 
equipped rabble of some rising 
War Lord undergoing thei 
military exercises. They woul 
not, I feel sure, be lacking in 
courage, but in appearance and 
drill they suggested a mob of 
overgrown slum children play- 
ing at soldiers on a waste plot 
of land. In those days no on 
took China’s frequent civil wan 
very seriously: least of all, no 
doubt, the bulk of participants 
themselves, who probably knew 
less than anyone else what might 
be the cause of the conflict. 
The conflict invariably consisted 
of no more than a few days’ 
skirmishing before the inevit- 
able buying and selling of troops 
began ; and, as a consequence, 
the swashbuckling Commander 
who had drained the resources 
of the local peasantry to greater 
effect and to the better ad- 
vantage of his war-chest, was 
invariably in a position to pro 
claim himself the victor; and 
then everyone went home to tea. 

From this it may be gathered 
that the discipline and efficiency 
of Chinese soldiers in those com- 
paratively recent days could 
serve no very good purpose and 
were therefore of little account; 
and this, in turn, makes it al 
the more remarkable that the 
inter-unit competition of the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps, with 
an almost Guards-like standard 
of exacting demand, was always, 
or nearly always, won — and 
deservedly so—by the compaly 
of infantry that was officered aud 
manned throughout by Chinese. 
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With the abandonment of 
extra-territorial rights in China 
there are now no longer—save 
in the Colony of Hong Kong— 
any trained military units of 
Foreign volunteers. Like so 
many other institutions in a 
changing world, their being is, 
at least to me, no more than 
a memory in which pride is 
mingled with good-fellowship ; 
and, in @ single instance, with 
grave humiliation. Perhaps it 
is as well to forget how, in the 
eatly days of 1927, the British 
Volunteers in Hankow, at the 
instigation of a higher authority, 
were ordered to surrender their 
arms and equipment, the Con- 
cessional territory they had been 
formed to protect, and the last 
vestiges of British prestige on 
the Yangtse. At the time we 
thought, rather fiercely, that we 
should not have been denied 
the opportunity to fight for 
these things; and though the 
incident may be out of date and 
forgotten by everybody else, I 
shall always remember the ex- 
pression on the face of our 
Commanding Officer—normally 
@ staid and charming Scottish 
doctor—as he dismissed us for 
the last time and then savagely 
ripped off his much be-medalled 
tunic. 

It is better to remember 
the spirit and simplicity that 
governed the administration of 
all the units; the arrangement, 
for instance, whereby an officer 
or non-commissioned officer who 
was not popular, or not efficient, 
or who merely felt that it was 
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someone else’s turn, found his 
way back into the ranks. I had 
the experience, which must 
indeed be the envy of many 
past and present members of 
the regular and irregular forces, 
of finding that my appointment 
as sergeant coincided with the 
reversion of the sergeant-major 
to the ranks of my platoon. I 
shall continue to think, too, of 
that time in the office when I 
was unable to find the solution 
to a particularly vexing problem 
upon the outcome of which the 
success of my future career in 
commerce might well have been 
staked. Just when I felt hope- 
lessly baffled and foresaw myself 
as a seedy, middle-aged failure, 
the sirens over the Power Com- 
pany started wailing. That 
meant that a state of emergency 
had arisen and that the Volun- 
teers were being called out 
immediately, and it left me just 
enough time to explain the 
essentials of the problem to 
my elderly chief and make a 
dash, in timely relief, for the 
Drill Hall. 

I shall continue to reflect on 
the gallant comradeship of the 
“« Shanghailanders ’’ and all the 
units abroad to which I once 
proudly belonged. But my final 
salute must be afforded to that 
great company of Chinese busi- 
ness clerks who moulded them- 
selves into the pattern that 
may be seen within the railings 
of Wellington Barracks, and 
who rightly won our respect 
and admiration. We were never 
quite a match for them. 


L2 





VAGABONDAGE. 


BY RUPERT CROFT-COOKE. 


DURING a train journey be- 
tween Cheltenham and London 
a man once told me his life-story. 
It was not sensational and he 
had no dramatic gifts, but it 
aroused a very sincere sympathy 
from me. As a young man he 
had gone into his father’s well- 
established business, and because 
his father had died soon after- 
wards he had taken over its 
direction and responsibilities at 
an earlier age than had been 
anticipated. Now, approaching 
sixty, he had decided to retire. 
He would be in comfortable 
circumstances for the rest of his 
life. 

** And what will you do when 
you retire?’ I asked him. 

He answered without a 
moment’s hesitation, “I shall 
travel.” 

‘* Have you never done so ? ” 

“Oh, I’ve spent holidays in 
France and Switzerland. But 
I mean travel—see the world.” 

I never saw him again, but I 
should like to know how he 
fared. For I do not believe that 
such travelling merits the name. 
Galsworthy, in the Preface to 
‘Caravan,’ points out that a 
writer who decides to write pot- 
boilers for a few years because 
he believes that they will give 
him the income he needs in 
order to write what he wants, is 
likely to come to nothing. The 
man who stays at home in order 
to make the money with which 


to travel is in the same conii- 
tion. He will go through the 
motions, no doubt. He may 
see the Taj Mahal and the Golden 
Gate, Rio de Janeiro and the 
Alhambra, but it will be too late 
for him to travel in the only way 
that matters—because of neces- 
sity. If you have not got to 
travel you might as well stay at 
home. 

By ‘necessity’ I do not mean 
under orders as soldiers are on 
troopships. I mean the inner 


necessity which drives a man to 
travel though it may be against 
his more facile inclinations, 
against discretion, against the 


will of others; to travel when 
he cannot afford it, when he is 
not fit for it, when it means 
sacrifice and insecurity. I have 
never had much patience with 
young people who pass their 
lives in day-to-day monotony, 
only pausing to sigh and bemoan 
their necessity to remain where 
they are. “If only I could 
break away, go abroad, do some- 
thing else . . .,” they say, and 
the passing years see them bound 
more tightly to the wheel. If 
they really wanted to break 
away they could do so. 

I have made many journeys 
for which I was not equipped 
or which I could not afford. I 
remember once travelling from 
London to Barcelona third class 
on slow trains, sitting on wooden 
benches for eight hours at a time, 
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watching the consumption of 
curious provender by my fellow 
travellers, and finally waking 
from my own sleep to find an 
unconscious head on each of 
my shoulders and an atmosphere 
of garlic and black tobacco 
so potent as to seem almost 
gaseous. That journey cost eight 
pounds, I believe, and I under- 
took it with no more than twenty 
pounds in the world—and only 
that much because I had sold 
my books to raise it. Yet as 
we came into Barcelona at night, 
and for the first time I saw the 
Ramblas, that tree-lined walk 
which is as populous and well- 
lit at four in the morning as at 
four in the afternoon, I would 
not have changed places with 
any Englishman driving up to 
the Barcelona Ritz in the taxi 
which had brought him from 
the airport. 

As for being ‘ stranded ’— 
that bogy of the half-hearted 
adventurer—it is rare indeed, 
no more probable than that one 
will be stranded in Edinburgh 
or Truro. And even if it comes 
to pass, one does not after all 
starve to death or take to crime 
or become a beachcomber, un- 
less one is already a potential 
suicide or criminal or sponger. 
One comes through this as 
through everything else, by the 
will to survive it and the intelli- 
gence necessary to defeat the 
forces against one. The experi- 
ence fell to me once when I was 
too young immediately to find 
the way out of it. And even for 
that, unpleasant though it was, 
Tam not unthankful; for I lost 
nothing but a pound or two in 
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weight and a few rather silly 
illusions. 

I was nineteen at the time and 
in Buenos Ayres. The combina- 
tion of circumstances which 
caused the situation is of no 
importance. I found myself 
penniless, homeless, hungry, one 
evening, and with no means of 
support, visible or invisible. I 
remained thus for three days 
until I was relieved in a way 
which also need not be specified. 

Three days does not sound a 
long time. When I read the 
stories of splendid adventurers 
who go for weeks through a 
desert, tropical or arctic, without 
proper supplies, I am bound to 
confess that three days of desti- 
tution in a hot city sounds a 
meagre sort of privation. But 
then it seemed a month, a year 
— it had no limit in time. Some- 
times during those seventy-two 
hours I felt that I never should 
escape, that I should die there 
of starvation, or fever, or mere 
misery. 

I walked, because I have 
always found it impossible to 
stand still in a street. The 
movement of the people about 
me draws me with it, however 
tired I am. I walked, I think, 
through almost every street of 
the city, out to Avellaneda, to 
the Recoleta, to Liniers. And 
then back again, quite point- 
lessly. Nearly all that time I 
was hungry, and for much of it 
I was literally starving. The 
very use of that word sounds 
whining, as though even from 
this distance I were trying to 
arouse sympathy. Nothing of 
the sort. I use it because it 
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conveys the simple truth—I was 
in a state of semi-starvation. 
There seem now, perhaps, to 
be a hundred and one things 
that I could have done. I could 
have written or cabled to my 
father. But how would I pay 
for the cable or even the stamp ? 
And even if I could have done 
that there would have been a 
delay of weeks over a letter, and 
days over a cable, whereas it 
was always now that I wanted 
money and food—now, in that 
very minute. That, I think, is 
what accounts for the making 
of beachcombers. They need so 
much at that very minute, that 
they cannot be expected to 
think of the future. They can- 


not even think far enough ahead 
to look for work. They want 
food, a drink, tobacco, now. 
And they will do anything to 


get it. 

That was how I felt. I would, 
I assured myself, do anything 
to obtain it. And yet, when I 
thought of something to do, my 
nerve seemed to fail, and I 
slouched away. Quite early in 
the long agony, on the first 
morning, after a night on a 
bench in a plaza, I went for 
help to two different Englishmen 
I knew. To one of them I had 
lent money in the past. Both 
refused it. I do not blame 
them for that. There were far 
too many English beachcombers 
clinging to the charity of the 
British colony for them to be 
easily touched. And I suppose 
that they could scarcely be 
blamed for disbelieving my 
story. Or perhaps they thought 
I should ask for more, either 
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now or in the future, and that 
it was best to make it clear 
from the first that they were 
not disposed to be generous. At 
all events they refused, and that 
broke my nerve, I think. So] 
turned to the charity of the 
streets. 

In that, I suppose, as such 
things go, I was as lucky as 
most, for I was unable to ask 
for anything. Once again | 
state a simple fact. Hunger 
makes one mad. I would walk 
along knowing that if I was 
certain to escape all consequence 
of the act I would have murdered 
the next passer-by for money 
to buy food. Only the law, and 
fear of its powers and penalties, 
restrained me from theft. For 
hunger wipes out, with an ease 
surprising to a civilised person, 
most kinds of moral or personal 
scruple. It turns one into a 
mere feline scavenger, prowling 
round for food. And _ yet, 
although it did that for me, 
although I had no _ scruple 
whatever left in me, I could 
not, however hard I tried, 
enunciate the words necessary 
for begging. 

Fortunately, however, the 
sort of person who would be 
responsive to them does not 
always need to be asked. A 
bartender—or he may have been 
the proprietor—of a small café 
in Leandro Alem, whom I had 
asked for a glass of water, gave 
me a packet of sandwiches made 
the day before. I could always 
ask for water, because it costs 
nothing. What absurdities our 
training and character teach us! 
Famished, parched, quite blind 
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and senseless with despair, I 
distinguished between asking for 
water and asking for bread, 
because anyone, even an affluent 
and well-fed person, might ask 
for water, and only a beggar 
would ask for bread. Another 
time, I think it was the third 
day, when I had stubble on my 
chin and my clothes were dirty, 
I awoke from a sleep on a plaza 
bench to find a large piece of 
garlic-scented sausage and a 
hunk of bread beside me. So 
that I was not perhaps in danger, 
in those seventy-two hours, of 
death from starvation. 

And all the time—and I would 
like you not to laugh—all the 
time there was something in me 
which said that this was life, 
this was experience, this was 
what I had come to South 
America to feel. What insight 
I was gaining! What enlighten- 
ment! If ever I should escape 
from this torrid inferno, I should 
look back on these days as some 
of the most valuable in my life. 
For wasn’t I going to be a 
writer? And did not writers 
proverbially learn from such 
suffering as this ? 

I do not know quite what I 
learned from it, still less what I 
gained. I learnt that a hungry 
man is nothing but a living 
desire, that all thought, belief, 
determination, is wholly obliter- 
ated by that desire, that he will 
do anything to satisfy it, and 
that in all judgments on the 
actions of hungry men we should 
take that into account. And I 
learnt the truth of yet another 
truism—that human beings are 
not really ill-disposed or ungen- 
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erous, as one might sometimes 
suppose, but ready enough to 
help one another when they see 
the need. As for gain—perhaps 
@ little understanding and toler- 
ance, perhaps a sharpening of 
that part of my imagination 
which is concerned with the 
misfortunes of others. But I 
cannot pretend, even now, when 
the agony and misery of it is a 
memory, that it was in any sense 
worth while. . 

Yet in those three days I 
became, in a very special sense, 
a porteno, a citizen of Buenos 
Ayres. Perhaps there is some 
truth in the old idea that there 
is an under-side to every great 
city, seen only by the outcast. 
Perhaps hunger and wretched- 
ness give a certain clarity to one’s 
vision of streets and people. I 
do not know. But I do believe 
that I learnt something about 
Buenos Ayres in that time which 
I could have learnt in no other 
way. I woke stiff-jointed and 
stale from a few hours’ sleep and 
saw morning come up from the 
Plate and the earliest workers 
pass. I wanted a bath more 
than anything, I believe; more 
even than hot coffee and rolls. 
Three days without a change 
of clothes in that heat, without 
a shave, and with a chance only 
for a surreptitious wash of face 
and hands now and again, makes 
one loathe oneself. And time 
behaved eccentrically. There 
would be an afternoon which 
would seem interminable; for 
I would pass clocks several 
times on my walks and find 
them apparently unmoved. And 
another day, or 2 morning, would 
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seem to go by in an hour, and 
I would see that it was noon, 
and know that although I had 
travelled that much from the 
last food I had eaten, I was no 
nearer to any more. 

There was another odd sensa- 
tion—that of detachment from 
the rest of the populace. Before, 
though I might have had no 
money at the time, I was one 
with the passing crowd. Now I 
was isolated. I imagined myself, 
perhaps, more conspicuously 
shabby than I was, since I felt 
so miserably unclean. If I 
walked along a pavement I felt 
the passers-by to be of one 
species, myself of another. Any- 
one who has gone through a 
similar experience will under- 
stand this, I think. Destitution 
makes one feel as a leper must 
have felt in Palestine. One 


imagines a drawing away of 
skirts, a stepping off the pave- 
ment by a child, a look from 
another man, to be significant. 
I remember, on one of those 


evenings, talking to an old 
German. He had been out 
there twenty years he said, but 
had lost his job through 
‘ intrigue.’ What sort of 
intrigue? Oh, I did not know 
people as he did. He hinted at 
infamous dark schemes laid for 
his ruin, at subtle and unscrupu- 
lous people working to bring him 
low. I have no idea what the 
real cause of his poverty may 
have been. But as he sat on a 
seat in the plaza and puffed at 
@ pipe which he had filled with 
tobacco from cigarette-ends, he 
looked, in spite of his tattered 
clothes, most plump and respect- 
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able, as though he were sitting 
in the doorway of a flourishing 
shop to pass restful evenings, 
His great regret was that he had 
not gone to Australia. That was 
the country, he said. He would 
have been rich now if he had 
gone to Australia. And he told 
me where there was a restaurant 
at which the proprietor was apt 
to give a meal to anyone who 
needed it. I set out to walk 
there at once, and tramped 
for a whole evening in search of 
it, but never found its doors. 
I remember how it took on 
glorious aspects in my mind, 
the proprietor smiling blandly 
from behind his bar and inviting 
one to have a steak and potatoes 
at his expense, and filling a 
demi-litre with beer and talking 
affably all the time about the 
inconveniences of temporary 
distress. But though I walked 
up and down the street which 
the old German had indicated 
I could find nothing to resemble 
his description, so I shall never 
know whether in Buenos Ayres 
or in any other city such 
a Utopian eating-house has 
flourished. 

Except for that old German 
I made no acquaintances among 
the men who slept on the seats 
in the Plaza Retiro, or in the 
ugly waste-land that lay, in 
those days, between it and the 
docks. There is little fraternity 
among down-and-outs, contrary 
to the sentimental, and conse- 
quently popular, supposition. | 
think there is recognition among 
them, but no more. It is by 
nature a solitary craft, this 
mere keeping alive in a city. 
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Three days—it was soon over, 
and soon forgotten, and it has 
never seemed quite real. A 
part of the time—the second 
evening in particular—I passed 
in a state which cannot have 
been far from delirium; for I 
remember repeating to myself, 
and once or twice aloud, some 
crazy phrase or other, and 
I remember making foolish 
resolves which I never started 
to carry out. And I remember 
a little policeman in the Plaza 
Congreso watching me for a 
long time, as though he were 
debating the advisability of 
arresting me. And since I knew 
of no offence I had committed, 
I supposed then and thereafter 
that I must have said or done 
something to rouse his suspicion 
without being aware of it. 

When I had returned to nor- 
mal life the whole thing soon 
became a short chapter, a small 
piece stitched on to the coloured 
patchwork of the past. In retro- 
spect it certainly does nothing 
to lessen my belief that if one 
wants to travel one should not 
wait till one can do so in comfort. 
Counted against the wonders 
of that early voyage to South 
America it is less than nothing. 
To have seen the River Plate, 
that vast sweet-water sea which 
changes colour with the clouds 
above it; to know the beauty 
of the pampas, those rich levels 
stretching from the Andes to 
the coast, a separate element, 
it seems, neither land nor ocean 
but partaking of the character- 
istics of each ; to have seen the 
jewelled white city of Rio de 
Janeiro under its bright emerald 
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hills with islands sporting like 
porpoises in the deep-blue water 
of its bay ; to have lived among 
the most vigorous and virile 
people of modern times—all 
these seem important, but not 
the improvidence that once 
brought me to despair. 

Many a time I have travelled 
when a more cautious man 
would have remained at home: 
and for that I have no regrets, 
though there have been moments 
of stress and trial, like the 
autumn months I spent in a 
German village in the early 
thirties. 

The whole episode, even the 
discovery of that village, was 
a youthful, fortuitous affair. I 
had gone with a friend to spend 
a holiday in Bruges, and though 
I think now that I could happily 
spend weeks among the beauties 
and treasures of that rich town, 
we were young and wanted 
movement and new landscapes 
and changes of scene. So we 
decided to go to the Ardennes 
and walk there. We deliberately 
took no map and followed sign- 
posts and stayed wherever we 
happened to be at nightfall, 
and suddenly one afternoon we 
saw a barrier across the road 
ahead of us with posts painted 
black, white, and red. We had 
reached the German frontier. 
It happened, I remember, that 
some function was ending in 
the village across the road and 
the hymn-tune national anthem 
was being played as we 
approached it. A customs 
official gave a cursory glance at 
our haversacks and passports 
and we were in Germany—so 
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simple was it once to pass from 
one country to another. 

Next day, still by chance, we 
came to the village of Monschau. 
It was very lovely, a fourteenth- 
century hamlet lying in the 
valley of three hills, each with 
a “ruin a’top,” and the finest, 
the Schloss, the castle of Mon- 
schau, a typical German strong- 
hold with pointed turrets and 
a fine archway. Through the 
centre of the village pelted the 
Raur, a swift sub-tributary of 
the Rhine. Over it hung 
timbered houses, centuries old, 
plastered in gay colours, pale 
mauves and pinks and yellows. 
There were cobbled winding 
streets, with houses hanging 
over them out of which Grimm’s 
characters might step at any 
moment with their curling shoes. 
If the gingerbread house existed 
anywhere it was in a wood not 
far away. Very German—a 
miniature Nuremberg it seemed 
to me when I first saw its peaked 
roofs and turrets. 

A mile up the valley from the 
little town the river had been 
dammed, and a Badeanstalt, a 
sylvan bathing pool, made. At 
the municipal expense a large 
pavilion of changing rooms had 
been erected, diving boards, a 
boat or so provided, and there, 
every afternoon, the youth of 
the place gathered. With deep- 
green mountains and silence 
about them they dived and 
swam, then sat for long hours 
in the sunlight letting its warmth 
soak into their bodies. And the 
country around was magnificent. 
There were steep pine-covered 
hills sloping down to the tumb- 
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ling tributaries of the Rhine: 
bold streaks of colour made by 
wild flowers over the heaths: 
white, plastered farmhouses. | 
was enchanted, so much s0 that 
I returned with my friend to 
England, raised a few pounds, 
and returned to Monschau 
determined to stay there until 
I had finished a novel. 

For weeks I wrote and walked 
through the forests and swam 
in the river and ate trout and 
drank hock, with the happy 
confidence that in another fort- 
night a sum of money would be 
due to me from a small firm of 
publishers in London. Then, 
as my few pounds dwindled, | 
felt the first pangs of anxiety 
and began to press for this pay- 
ment. Autumn was turning 
towards winter, dead leaves 
were blown through the narrow 
streets of Monschau; the river 
rose and seemed to roar angrily 
under my windows. I wrote to 
friends in London and asked 
them to visit the offices of the 
publishers and somehow get me 
the money I needed to pay 
my hotel bill and come home. 
October, November came and 
still no payment, till I began to 
feel deserted and rather fright- 
ened. The approaching winter 
and the wind in the pine trees 
seemed sad and threatening, and 
the little town changed its whole 
character from the sunlit insouci- 
ance of summer. Then I heard 
that the publishers had ceased 
to exist and my payment would 
never be made. 

Improvident ? 
had been. 
suppose 80 ; 
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early twenties and had loved 
the town and wanted more than 
anything to stay there. Finally, 
as my hotel bill grew and I saw 
no means of meeting it, I did 
the only possible thing: I went 
to the stout hotel proprietress 
and confessed. Her understand- 
ing and kindness still seem to 
me among the best things I 
have known. She lent me 
enough for my fare to England, 
and I hurried home to sell what 
possessions I had and discharge 
my debt. I remember arriving 
in Ostend on a wild night of 
wind and rain with six hours to 
wait for the cross-channel boat 
and not enough money to enter 
a café. A Belgian policeman 


with whom I sheltered under an 
archway saw me lugging my 
bag and invited me to the warm 


stove at his station, where I 
passed the time in happy con- 
versation with a group of gens 
darmes. There is, of course, 
no merit in such improvidence 
as mine, but if I had waited 
until I could return to Monschau 
with the backing of a comfort- 
able bank-balance I should never 
have stayed again in that town. 

And so it was always with me. 
I was prepared at any time to 
sell all I had and mortgage 
what I should earn in order to 
see more of the world. When, 
just before the last war, it was 
the fashion to write books about 
the European situation which 
either predicted the forthcoming 
horrors or lulled their readers into 
seeing Hitler and Mussolini as 
jolly, friendly fellows who would 
not hurt a fly, and certainly 
not a British one, I hit on the 
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notion of interviewing, not the 
dictators and the publicised men 
of fate, but the man in the street 
in Europe. I decided to travel 
through as many countries as 
possible, spending my time in 
café-talk and street-talk, trying 
to understand how the ordinary 
citizen felt about things. This 
time a publisher was prepared 
to support the idea, and I deter- 
mined to set out in winter when 
Europe would be for the most 
part free of tourists. Since my 
publisher’s confidence in the 
scheme did not extend to the 
cost of hotels, I bought an old 
Morris 16-seater bus which had 
done twelve years’ service on 
the Welsh roads and converted 
it into a living-waggon with 
bunks and a stove. With two 
circus artistes, brothers, who had 
spent their lives in such living- 
waggons and were infinitely 
resourceful and reliable, I set 
out to see life from the road. 
Through Belgium, right across 
Germany we went without let 
or hindrance, though it was the 
winter of 1937-38—to Prague 
and down to Vienna, fighting 
our way through the snow with- 
out even a skid-chain, and then 
to the graceful city of Budapest 
and across a still almost mediz- 
val Hungary into Yugoslavia. 
It was the gayest journey I 
have ever made. We had pre- 
pared for it in less than two 
weeks and into them had been 
pressed the time necessary for 
converting the waggon. We 
had not nearly enough money ; 
but with rum at a shilling a 
bottle and milk almost for the 


asking we could sip hot grog 
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over our stove at night while 
the snow fell, and eat as much 
country produce as we wanted ; 
and we demanded no more. 
When we crossed the North of 
Italy and reached the Riviera 
and found ourselves in a new 
world of English visitors, 
crowded casinos, and expensive 
sunshine, we felt no more ill at 
ease than we had in the market 
squares where our waggon had 
stood in Eastern Europe, and we 
pulled in beside the promenade 
at Mentone without embarrass- 
ment. And so home after three 
months’ travelling through ten 
countries. I know no better way 
of seeing the world. 

Even in the army during the 
war I found that the will to see 
more of other countries could 
overcome many of the more 
obvious limitations imposed by 
discipline. Training in Com- 
bined Operations took us to 
Scapa Flow, and a story told by 
@ marine that an unauthorised 
photograph had been taken of 
our activities got me permission 
to spend a few nights ashore to 
investigate. And an unexpected 
last embarkation leave, after 
family farewells had been said, 
took me to the Isle of Barra to 
see something of the astonishing 
Hebrides, the islands which have 
never changed their faith. When 
our convoy finally left Gourock 
to make its way to South Africa, 
so that we lay in Freetown 
harbour for the night, on some 
pretext about the mail I 
managed to get ashore, and can 
still smell that crawling city. 

In Madagascar, when’ we had 
made our landings, it took more 





ingenuity to gain freedom of 
movement, but one way or 
another I managed to see most 
of it, from the little groups of 
huts which the timid Malgache 
calls villages to the fantastic 
hill-top city of Antananarivo, 
Here the castle of the last 
native ruler is still filled with 
her barbaric jewelry and baroque 
furniture, and walls have been 
built to enclose the wooden 
framework of the original palace. 
For the Queen had been told 
that her dignity demanded 
stonework, but she could not 
bear to destroy her original 
wood walls. 

In South Africa, where we 
went to recuperate from the 
feverish maladies of Madagascar, 
it was a piece of luck rather than 
any action on my part which 
enabled me to go up into Zulu- 
land. A bout of malaria took 


me to hospital in Pietermaritz- © 


burg, and I came out to find that 
my unit had left for India and 
that I had two months to pass 
in Durban before I could rejoin 
it. Permission to enter the Zulu 
reserves was granted, and I 
found myself squatting beside 
the rich old chief M’tubatuba, 
who presented me with some 
examples of Zulu craftsmanship 
which are my proud possessions 
to this day. Christmas I spent 
with an old French priest at one 
of the loneliest missions in Africa. 
He had been sent to the place 
twenty years ago, and, persuading 
the Zulus to carry the stones on 
their heads from ten miles away, 
he had built his own church and 
home and school. It seemed 
romantic to me, I remember, 
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that the only way of reaching 
the mission was on horseback, 
and that I rode for a day across 
the fresh undulating hills to find 
the old priest, white-bearded and 
tall like an ancient prophet, wait- 
ing to welcome me. 

The will to travel, which may 
after all be no more than curi- 
osity, becomes a habit, and a 
few days at Mombasa during 
the Madagascar operations were 
sufficient to send me into the 
remoter parts of that curious 
city—the Jewish and the Arab 
quarters. I remember a little 
Arab general shop where I would 
sit during the afternoon noting 
down words of Arabic, beginning 
to stutter my first phrases, and 
drinking coffee with the shop- 
keeper, hot scented coffee bought 
from an itinerant vendor. 

Then, at last, India. I think 
now that all the countries I had 
seen before I went ashore at 
Bombay might be considered as 
no more than a preparation for 
this; as though the thirty-four 
of them had existed only to give 
me a sense of proportion with 
which to understand ‘ enchanted 
Hind.’ 

I saw much of it, and no man 
can say more than that; for 
India is a continent rather than 
a country and one could spend 
a lifetime learning to under- 
stand a little of one of its areas. 
Bombay first, a city of great 
contrasts and glaring colours 
and such multitudes upon multi- 
tudes of inhabitants that never 
anywhere in its streets, day or 
night, could one count less than 
a hundred people in sight and 
sometimes a thousand or more. 
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That, indeed, was my first im- 
pression of India—the density 
of its population. 

South to Belgaum, north to 
Dehra Dun, whence one could go 
up to Mussoorie and see the 
eternal snows, west ‘to Karachi, 
east to Calcutta—there was no 
considerable area I did not 
manage to visit. And when I 
found myself a Field Security 
Officer with an area the size of 
England and Wales to explore 
without interference, driving a 
Cadillac station-waggon with a 
couple of sepoys aS my com- 
panions, I could have asked for 
no more. From the borders of 
Mysore to Ahmednagar, from 
the Konkoni coast to the frontier 
of Hyderabad I went, learning 
every day a little more of the 
most interesting land of the 
modern world. 

To see yet another country 
within a country I persuaded 
Southern Army Headquarters 
that good purpose would be 
served if they allowed me to 
go on leave to Goa. No larger 
than a small English county 
this Portuguese possession is 
strangely different from what 
was then British India; for 
the tradition of the early settlers, 
sternly Catholic and richly civil- 
ised, persists almost unchanged. 
There is another almost deserted 
city here, the baroque shell of 
Old Goa, once the greatest city 
of the East, now a few ruined 
houses and some vast churches, 
in one of which lies the em- 
balmed body of St Francis 
Xavier. The Goanese Indians 
live in a happy occidental way, 
and cargoes of good wine were 
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still arriving in the port. I was 
lucky to have that experience, 
for it was a closed country to 
the British throughout the war. 
There were interned German 
seamen and a few Italians who 
had escaped from prison-camps 
in India to give it the air of 
a neutral country, though the 
frontier was a rather haphazard 
affair a few miles away. 

Later, I was established once 
more at Delhi with all the 
Central States to drive through; 
the rose-red city of Bikaner in 
the heart of its desert, or the 
great temples of Khajrao stand- 
ing in solitude beyond the 
tourist’s ken, but certainly one 
of the marvels of the world. 
Even my lust for more to see 
and hear and explore was almost 
sated. 

So as a penniless writer, as a 
journalist with no expense sheet, 
as a soldier, I managed to travel 
a fair portion of the world’s 
surface, but never in order to 
escape an English winter or to 
feel sunshine in February. I 


went because I could not stay 
still, because whatever sacrifice 
was necessary had to be made, 
because I wanted more than 
anything to see other lands, 
And I know now that it was the 
best way. Such tame travel as 
I have done since the war has 
proved it to me. Taking a car 
across to Denmark and motoring 
through Sweden and Norway is 
a pleasant enough way of spend- 
ing @ month, but it is no more. 
Travelling on a ship that calls 
at ten Spanish ports so that one 
has a day or two ashore in 
Bilbao, Seville, Barcelona, and 
so on, makes an _ agreeable 
summer holiday, but it is not 
travel as I understand it. 

No, travel is more than an 
impulse or an urge, it is a prime 
necessity, and for those of us 
who feel it there can be no 
escape. It is a comforting 
thought that however it may be 
facilitated and accelerated, there 
must always be enough of the 
world’s surface to last a human 
lifetime. 
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ANCESTOR-HUNTING. 


BY MAIDA BUTLER. 


ANCESTOR - HUNTING is an 
exclusive pursuit, limited to 
a minority. Those who are 
familiar with their antecedents 
are deprived of all its joys. It 
is to those who have had to 
work out for themselves the 
details of their descent that 
opportunity beckons. They 
have had to do it by fitting 
extracts from Burke’s Landed 
Gentry to a copy of the family 
tree made by some aged aunt 
now defunct. To people of this 
calibre ancestor-hunting belongs 
by right. 

The search is comprehensive 
in its range. It includes, among 
other things, the location of the 
family home — ‘ Little house, 
big house, pig-sty or barn.” 
And here again it may take 
various forms— you may be 
tracing your way back to some 
house in the dim past, or you 
may simply be looking for the 
house where you were born. 
The only condition imposed on 
you is that once you have given 
yourself to the quest, no stone 
must be left unturned. The 
crux of the matter is this— 
that you must interview the 
occupant of the house, if the 
house still exists. If the inter- 
view is @ success, you may get 
your foot across the threshold. 
That will hinge on your capacity 
a8 a spellbinder. It is a terrify- 
ing enterprise at times, for you 
never know what your reception 
will be. But that only adds to 
the zest. 

I have just returned from 


an ancestor-hunt. My head- 
quarters were in London, and 
a friend accompanied me on my 
daily expeditions and shared 
their oddities. We travelled for 
miles on buses—red buses that 
took us short distances, and 
green buses that took us long 
distances. 

On the first day I went in 
search of the house of a military 
ancestor. All I knew about it 
was its name, and that it was 
@ mansion in a park outside 
a small country town. It no 
longer belonged to my family ; 
it had been sold, and I did not 
know to whom. The family 
portraits and military relics had 
been entrusted to a museum for 
safe keeping, but the mansion 
apparently remained. It might 
house a theological college, a 
government department, or a 
lunatic asylum. It might, con- 
ceivably, still be a private 
residence. The challenge I gave 
myself was to find it, explain my 
connection with it, plead my 
interest in its past glories, and 
then sue for admission. After 
that, whatever the result, I 
could be satisfied that I had 
observed the rules of the game. 
I might be rejected, and my 
friend with me—it did not 
matter. The attempt was every- 
thing. 

Burke’s Landed Gentry had 
given me the name of the 
residence, but the map of the 
district did not clarify its where- 
abouts. There were two houses 
marked in the parks that sur- 
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rounded our little town, but 
there was no house marked in 
the park specified in Burke’s 
Landed Gentry. Had it been 
dismantled, burned, or bombed ? 
That was for me to find out. 

When you are ancestor-hunt- 
ing, you gravitate to public 
libraries and search their records. 
The public library of this town 
was a credit to its urban district 
council, for the librarian took 
endless trouble for us. He it 
was who told us that the Great 
House was still in private owner- 
ship. He it was who rang up the 
residents and obtained permis- 
sion for us to call. He it was 
who gave us directions how to 
get there, for the park was a 
couple of miles outside the town. 

Perhaps he welcomed a diver- 
sion. The ancestor I had named 
had had his significance for all 
time. He was famous or in- 
famous according to the point 
of view. The local inhabitants, 
who were idly pulling books out 
from shelves, were riveted by 
the sound of it. When the 
librarian first went off to his 
private room to open negotia- 
tions on the telephone, “‘ Passion 
Postponed ”’ and ‘‘ She Came in 
Her Boots ”’ were used as screens 
for vigilant eyes. When we 
finally took our leave, the atmo- 
sphere was electric. 

The first step was now taken. 
We were to be received. 

The appointed hour found us 
at the gates of the park, and 
here there was a telephone-box 
with a mirror, into which we 
each wedged ourselves in turn, 
in an endeavour to repair the 
ravages of a high wind that had 
twice snatched off our hats. 
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Nothing could make us look 
anything but weather-beaten, 
however, so we gave up the 
attempt and walked up the 
drive. 

I do not suppose two stranger 
were ever received in a spirit of 
more friendly interest by the 
owners of an historic mansion, 
They were two charming ladies; 
they had lived there all their 
lives, and could show us all the 
points of interest. In the long 
drawing-room, where my family 
portraits had once hung, they 
gave us sherry, and before we 
left they gave me a large photo- 
graph of the house. It is faded 
but beautiful, giving the stately 
frontage with its portico crown- 
ing a slight eminence, cedars 
and chestnuts enfolding it. 

If sherry that day was in the 
stately homes of England, tea, 
by some dislocation of ow 
original plans, was in the Seven 
Sisters Road. The tea-room 
provided a Moorish décor, and 
stale scones. We certainly en- 
joyed variety. 

The second day took us in a 
different direction. A long bus 
journey landed us at a place 
that had been a village when I 
was @ child. Where the black- 
smith’s forge had once stood, 
there was now a tube station. 
I had gone to live at this place 
when I was five, and left it 
when I was ten. The cuckoo- 
haunted woods and fields had 
been engulfed, and my old home 
had been swept away, but for 
some reason the ground on 
which it once stood had not been 
built on. I found a rhododen- 
dron among the thickets, and 
then the flagged floor of our 
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old stable. I could even 
identify fruit trees where an 
orchard had once stretched its 
gnarled branches, and in par- 
ticular an apple tree that was a 
touchstone for nascent vanities. 
I always liked to model myself 
on my story-book heroines when 
I was a child, and the heroines 
of my story-books always wore 
sun-bonnets and sat in the 
crooks of apple trees, munch- 
ing apples and reading. I 
already possessed a sun-bonnet ; 
munching apples was pleasant, 
and so was reading a book, but 
I found after a time that the 
crook of my apple tree was 
acutely uncomfortable. In the 
end I abandoned it for a garden 
seat, and with it all further 
attempts at childish artlessness. 

Nearly everything was 
changed in the village, but I 


found the squat toy-shop with 
the crowded window, that I 
remembered so well. Here, after 
weeks of cogitation, I once spent 
sixpence on @ brooch, a great 
blue-glass stone surrounded by 


glass diamonds. The intensity 
of that blue ravished my soul. 
I was never allowed to wear the 
brooch, and I do not think I 
ever wanted to, but I liked to 
hold it in my hand and look at 
it. When it had been dropped 
and trodden underfoot several 
times, the stone finally fell out 
of its buckled frame, but I 
preserved it, concealed in the 
loft of my dolls’-house, where it 
glowed like a fairy jewel... . 
There were still the long hours 
of an April evening before us, so 
I now decided to find the house 
where I was born. This took us 
back into a suburb of London 
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that had long ceased to have 
any connection with green fields. 
The neighbourhood had under- 
gone a change, but the little 
house, when we found it, was 
neat, and the knocker was bright. 

Number 11 Daphne Road. 
Outside what had once been our 
dining-room window stood a 
group of laurel bushes. Historic 
laurels! My parents, after their 
honeymoon, had embarked on a 
dinner-party for their cronies, 
and the cook, newly installed, 
had intimidated them. When 
her boasted soup arrived on the 
table, it had been gelatinous, 
yet it had been unthinkable to 
send it down untasted. The 
host and hostess took desperate 
action—the guests abetted them 
—and they tipped the soup out 
of the window. But morning 
brought retribution. The soup, 
congealed, hung like icicles from 
the branches of the incriminating 
laurels. 

Well— we had found our 
house, complete with its laurels. 
What, said my friend, was the 
next step ? 

The next step, I replied, was 
to knock at the door. 

“ And say ?”’ 

** And say—‘ This is the house 
where I was born.’ ”’ 

‘And supposing they say 
‘So what?’ ” 

‘They probably will. But I 
shall beg them to let me go in 
and look at the rooms.” 

* Listen,” said my friend. 
‘‘ This is frightful. If somebody 
came to my house and said, 
‘I was born here—can I come 
in and look at the rooms?’ I 
should think he was a crook. I 
shouldn’t let him in!” 
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“Yes,” I said, “I know. 
I shouldn’t either. But I can’t 
help it. I’ve got totry. I can’t 
come all this way and not try!”’ 

A woman passed with a pram, 
and I stopped her. She was 
amiable. She was interested. 
Yes, she knew the lady of the 
house by sight. Very nice she 
was, but a bit reserved. The 
son was a nice boy, too. Para- 
trooper in the war. The husband 
was a taxi-driver; she didn’t 
like him much. Oh yes !—she 
was sure the lady of the house 
would not mind my asking if I 
could have a look round. 

We rang the bell at 11 Daphne 
Road and the son of the house 
opened the door—a nice boy 
with a pleasant expression. 

‘Look!’ I said, all in one 
breath, “‘I know what I’m 
going to ask you sounds extra- 
ordinary, but I’m not a crook. 
I was born here. Do you think 
your mother would let me come 
in and see some of the rooms ? 
I should be so interested. I 
spoke to a lady, passing in the 
street, who knows your mother, 
and she said she thought she 
wouldn’t mind.”’ 

I gave him my name. I em- 
broidered my theme. I added 
embellishments. 

“Oh yes!” said the son of 
the house ; ‘‘ come in.” 

‘“‘“We won’t come in, thank 
you. We’ll wait here, while you 
ask your mother if she minds.’’ 

“Oh no; come in. That’s 
all right ! ”’ 

We were shown into the dining- 
room of my childhood, now 
evidently a sanctum. There 
was @ pause, while our courage 
evaporated. Then footsteps 
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were heard climbing the stairs 
from the semi-basement, and 
the lady of the house entered. 

Reserved she certainly was, 
She might have been reserving 
for years the repellent stare 
with which she met me. 
“ What ? ’—I could imagine her 
having said to her son—* you 
showed two strange women into 
my room, and you left them 
there ? ”’ 

“Did you want to see me?” 

If I had ever wanted to see her, 
I wanted it no longer. But I 
was committed. ‘I might go 
on, nought else remained to do.’ 

I embarked on my formula. 
I repeated my name. This was 
the house where I was born. 
Could she, perhaps, let me look 
at it? 

It was like spinning a web— 
attaching a thread to this corner 
and a thread to that, then filling 
in the body of the thing. When 
she spoke, it was as if she pushed 
a broom through the middle 
of it. 

““T can’t do that,’’ she said, 
‘ we’ve got tenants oopstairs.” 

‘Oh well, of course you can’t 
then !”’ I hastily agreed. ‘‘ And 
it’s so nice to have seen evel 
this room. It has been a great 
interest.”’ 

She was unmoved. 

** You wouldn’t remember our 
name, I suppose?” I said. 
‘* Have you lived here long ?” 

“No,” she said, “ I don’t re- 
member your name, and we've 
lived here forty years.” 

She began to take on a cobra 
look. 

“Well, thank you very 
much,’ I said again. ‘I’m 80 
grateful to you for having let us 
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see a8 much as you have. It 
prings back such happy 
memories ... And the garden 
—have you still got the lilac in 
the garden ? ”’ 

I do not know why the lilac 
was an Open Sesame. Nearly 
every little house in a London 
suburb has a lilac in the back 
garden ; any crook might safely 
have evolved a lilac, drawing 
a bow at a venture. Yet, for 
some reason, the lilac established 
my credentials. The cobra look 
subsided. A wintry smile light- 
ened the face of the Reserved 
Lady. 

“Yes, we've still got the 
lilac,” she said. ‘I can show 


you the garden, if you like.” 
My friend waited in the hall 
while I was taken into the 
room at the back, once my 
mother’s drawing-room, and now 


@ bedroom, emphatic in its 
pinkness. Looking down the 
steps from the french window, 
we gazed at the lilac. It did 
not matter now that the taxi- 
driver was looming in his shirt- 
sleeves, his head appearing dimly 
half-way up the basement stairs. 
I had established my footing. 

Coming out into the hall 
again, I pointed up the stairs 
to a door. 

“ That used to be my father’s 
study,’’ I said to my friend. 

“Tt’s my son’s room,’ said 
the Reserved Lady, “ since he 
came home from the war.’”’ So 
we talked about the war—and 
her son. 

Thereafter, with the front 
door closed behind us at last, 
and the corner of Daphne Road 
safely rounded, I pounded my 
friend in the ribs. 
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“T’ve done it!’’ I said, “I’ve 
done it!’ 

Our third day took us down 
into Essex to look for a farm, 
and this time we went by train, 
an hour’s journey through the 
slums of London’s East End. 
Quite suddenly, at the hour’s end, 
the factories and serried dwell- 
ings slid into the rear as if they 
had been sliced away, and we 
were among fields. We got out 
at a country station and walked 
down a country lane. 

The farm I was looking for 
had belonged to cousins, now 
dead. I had never seen it 
myself, but it was a legend in 
the family, a legend with some- 
thing of the innocent flavour of 
a Caldecott picture. My father, 
as @ child, had stayed there, 
recovering from an illness. The 
farm, he had often told me, 
stood upon a hill. 

In Essex, where any gentle 
swell of rising ground is a hill, 
you can see for miles. On such 
a slope as this we found a tiny 
church, its graveyard blue with 
violets, and behind it I glimpsed 
my farm. There were people 
picking violets between the 
grassy mounds, and one of them 
proved to be the village school- 
mistress. 

Once more we were assured 
that the people at the farm 
would not resent our intrusion. 
Once more, by some ominous 
coincidence, the farmer’s wife 
was described as “ reserved, but 
very nice.’”’ This, when put to 
the test, was found to be true— 
it seemed as if nothing could go 
wrong with us on this, our final 
expedition. 

I am glad to have seen that 
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farm, and carried away memories 
of it. It had been plastered 
with bombs, so the farmer’s 
wife told us, but the house 
itself had escaped serious 
damage and still stood four- 
square and staunch, with honey- 
suckle and wistaria knotted 
through its trellis-work. In 
front was a gravel sweep and a 
weeping ash, and beyond that 
the arc of the sky, bending 
to meet the emptiness of the 
distant fields. 

As a reward for perseverance, 
the name of my family was 
recognised here. The farmer’s 


wife did not remember the long- 
dead great-uncles and _ great- 
aunts, but she had heard her 
grandmother speak of them. 
There was a barn at the back 
where one of the boys had 
tumbled through a trap-door. 


She would show us from one of 
the bedroom windows. Then 
there was the church cleaner 
down in the village, who had 
known the place all her life. 
She might be able to tell us 
more. 

The church cleaner, when we 
found her, could not tell us more, 
but she was an addition to any 
ancestor-hunt. She refreshed us 
with cups of tea, and while we 
drank them, sitting round her 
kitchen table, she told us all 
about her son, who had had to 
do service overseas. 

‘“* Mum,’ he says to me one 
day, ‘they say I’ve got to go 
to Egypt,’ he says. ... Well! 
What could I do? I couldn’t 
discourage him, could I?... 
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‘Why,’ I says, ‘what did I 
always tell you? Didn’t I tell 
you if you was born with two 
crowns, you’d eat your meals 
in two countries ?’ ”’ 

This conclusive evidence hay- 
ing settled her son’s doubts, 
he apparently resigned himself 
to the Egyptian enterprise, and 
lived to return to Essex with 
his limbs intact, even confirm- 
ing his mother’s reputation as 
a Sybil by reappearing on her 
doorstep the night after she 
had had a dream about him. 

Thus a three days’ quest was 
rounded off in the same spirit 
of hospitality in which it had 
opened, and I had achieved all 
my objectives. Had it been 
worth the doing? ... ‘That 
all depends on the point of view. 

Such a quest has a glorious 
uncertainty that makes it pro- 
vocative. You may discover 
details that will give you the 
quintessence of the family 
character; you may discover 
nothing. That is all part of the 
hazard. It is a type of exploit 
that yields a satisfaction that 
is entirely individual. Its appeal 
is for people who like a pattern. 
For them the dim fabric of a 
tapestry is once more restored to 
brightness. The figures in the 
tapestry have always had a 
graphic vigour, even in their 
dimness ; now, with their colours 
revived, they have ceased to be 
legendary and have become 
entities. 

To some of us such a result 
would always justify the enter- 
prise. 
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As I walked up the long 
avenue bordered with flowering 
jacaranda trees, I felt all the 
qualms that a young and inex- 
perienced commercial traveller 
might feel when trying to push 
a speciality line on unwilling 
customers—as, indeed, I was, 
though my line was selling an 
idea. But I had the power of 
the law behind me, though 
not to be used except in dire 
necessity, and for that the 


travelling bagman would give 
his! eyes. 
For some months the papers 


had been screaming that the 
coffee crop was in peril of exter- 
mination. With the horrible 
example, still fresh in people’s 
memory, of the devastation 
caused to the coffee industry in 
Ceylon by the leaf disease that 
virtually wiped out the crop, 
Government had at last yielded 
to persuasion and had organised 
@ nation-wide campaign against 
the hitherto unknown pest that 
threatened to bring the Kenya 
coffee to the same sad plight. 
The country was to be divided 
into areas to be inspected, and 
reinspected again and again if 
necessary, in order to find and 
liquidate the insect responsible 
for the damage. 

The cause of all this pother 
was an almost invisible insect 
hamed stephanoderes, soon to be 


I. 


known more easily and familiarly 
as Steve. The thing was a 
berry-borer, tunnelling neat little 
holes through the ripe beans. It 
was a heart-breaking job search- 
ing for the pest; for it entailed 
squatting in the storage sheds 
for hours on end turning over 
samples of dried beans, looking 
for signs of damage. 

Government, with the praise- 
worthy notion of killing two 
birds with one stone and thereby 
saving expense, ordained that 
we coffee officers should at the 
same time closely examine every 
shamba in our respective dis- 
tricts for signs of diseases other 
than Steve. Where possible we 
were to give gratuitous advice 
and guidance in the control, or 
total elimination of any so 
discovered. When it is realised 
that most of my fraternity were 
scarcely dry behind the ears (I, 
the youngest at nineteen, had 
been in the country for less than 
six months) and were called on 
to advise old and experienced 
planters who had been growing 
coffee for twenty years and more, 
it will no longer seem strange 
that I displayed some nervous- 
ness as I approached my first 
victim. 

He was quite charming. 
When he had driven off the 
dogs that gave me a vociferous 
and boisterous welcome he asked 
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me my business. 
him, he laughed. 

“Come in and have some 
coffee. Home grown, at that. 
Get down, Sheba,” to a lean and 
hungry-looking pointer. ‘ You 
needn’t eat the poor man just 
because he’s an official.” 

“TI think I'd better have a 
look round your shamba first, if 
you don’t mind,” I said nerv- 
ously. ‘* After that, I’d like to 
examine the picked crop in the 
sheds.” 

“Just as you like.’ He 
shouted into the cool dim depths 
of the house, ‘‘ Mary, there’ll be 
a guest for lunch. Can do?” 

I must explain that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its wisdom 
had given us all a fortnight’s 
intensive training, in the labora- 
tory and in the field, on the 
recognition and control of the 
hundred and one ills that the 
coffee bush is prey to, and I had 
come away with my head filled 
with Latin names and not much 
else. Now, as I walked through 
the neat lines of coffee with my 
kindly host, I racked my brains 
in an effort to identify the 
various entomological and myco- 
logical specimens that met my 
eye as I turned over a leaf here 
and examined a branch there. 
In desperation I plucked a 
crinkled leaf and held it up for 
his inspection. 

“Your crop,” I said pro- 
foundly, “is suffering from an 
unusual fungus disease.”’ I gave 
it a name which providentially 
came into my addled brain. 

“Do you think so?” said 
the Colonel with a grin. “I 
should say that it was the 


When I told 


(Oct. 
result of drought. However, 
you may be right. You're by 


way of being an expert, aren't 
you? Perhaps you'll send the 
leaf to the Government labora- 
tories for examination.” 

I went scarlet, but foolishly 
stuck to my guns. Putting the 
leaf in a matchbox, I promised 
to despatch it to Nairobi that 
night. I hoped to be able to 
tell him the result of expert 
examination within a couple of 
days. 

To my great relief, and his, I 
found no trace of Steve in his 
coffee. That was as well; for 
the powers granted to me allowed 
me to order planters thoroughly 
to clean up their farms if the 
disease were present, and, if 
these instructions were ignored, 
to uproot and burn the coffee. 

A benevolent Government, 
always thinking of the welfare 
of its employees, had presented 
me with a tent, a camp-bed, a 
chair, and a stationery box. 
They also paid me twenty pounds 
@ month, and sent a lorry for my 
effects whenever it became neces- 
sary to move to a new district. 
By camping in the centre of an 
intensively cultivated area I 
found that I was able to visit 
every shamba within fifteen 
miles before moving to fresh 
pastures. But it entailed a 
great deal of walking; for, as 
my funds were low, a car was 
beyond me. In passing, I may 
mention that after I made the 
director’s life a hell, he eventu- 
ally provided me with a bicycle. 
This evil machine lasted exactly 
one day. The first time I took 
it out I had three punctures 
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from the long thorns that liber- 
ally bestrewed the roads. There- 
after I left it in the charge of 
my Nubian servant, preferring 
the slower but more reliable 
method of foot-slogging. Event- 
ually I returned it to the 
director, who had some hard 
things to say about the unneces- 
sary wasting of public money. 

Three days after my first 
embarrassing inspection I had 
a reply to my inquiry regarding 
the Colonel’s leaf. 

“Dear Sir,” ran the terse 
epistle, ‘I have to inform you 
that Colonel *s plantation 
is not infected by disease. The 
crinkled appearance of the leaf 
specimen which you enclosed is 
caused by drought.” 

There was nothing for it but 
to notify him in the same 
official terms. With commend- 
able promptitude his answer 
came back. 

“Dear Sir,” ran his _ brief 
note, “‘ don’t teach your grand- 
mother to suck eggs. Come to 
lunch on Saturday.” 

The majority of the planters 
whom I visited treated me with 
the charm and courtesy for 
which the Kenya farmers are 
justly famous. There were, 
however, the odd niggers in the 
woodpile. One unpleasant indi- 
vidual, on whose shamba Steve 
flourished and no doubt multi- 
plied in its thousands, threatened 
me with a charge of buckshot if 
ever again I dared to poke my 
nose into his affairs. It was 
perhaps lucky for me _ that, 
when a few months later his 
turn for reinspection came round, 
he was in hospital having treat- 
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ment for one of his periodic 
bouts of D.T. The destruction 
of his crop was no loss to the 
district, for it was a source of 
infection to his long - suffering 
neighbours. 

The planter who caused me 
the most alarm, and who, once 
I had screwed up my courage 
to visit him, caused me the least 
trouble, was a poor devil who 
had gone off his head through 
worry. He was shortly to face 
a criminal charge of considerable 
seriousness, and had been so 
badgered and worried by various 
Government officials that he had 
sworn to shoot the next one 
that had the temerity to show 
his face on his land. Acquaint- 
ances warned me that he spent 
his days sitting on his verandah 
with a loaded shot-gun on his 
knees—waiting. 

I had by this time acquired 
a battered little two-seater for 
the price of fifteen pounds, pay- 
able by instalments. It was a 
German car, an “‘ Ego.” I have 
never since seen or heard of 
another like it, nor have I met 
anyone who has. The only 
thing to its credit was that once 
started it was extremely difficult 
to stop. For the rest, it was 
necessary to be careful not to 
turn the steering-wheel too far 
or the front wheels locked and 
the thing went round in dizzy 
circles. Also, there were no 
brakes that worked, but by 
engaging low gear it was possible 
to go downhill in comparative 
safety. At the end of the cam- 
paign I sold this museum piece 
for five pounds and reckoned I 
was lucky to get it off my hands. 
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In this ancient vehicle, then, 
I one day turned up the long 
drive that led to the man’s 
shamba. Before I had gone a 
hundred yards I found the way 
blocked by a felled tree. I 
circumnavigated this by driving 
through the bush, only to meet 
another barrier across the path 
fifty yardsfartheron. This, too, I 
drove round, till further progress 
was barred by a fast-running 
stream with steep banks. At 
one time a wooden bridge had 
spanned it, but this had been 
smashed beyond repair. LEvi- 
dently the mad planter was 
prepared to go to any lengths 
to keep the hated Government 
officials off his property. 

Leaving the car where it was, 
I waded the stream and walked 
cautiously towards the house, 
which was only about a quarter 
of a mile distant. The warnings 
I had received were not un- 
founded; and as I approached 
I could see a figure seated on 
the verandah with a scatter-gun 
on the table beside him. As I 
drew closer he raised the weapon 
and ordered me to stop, adding 
that if I failed to do so he 
would blow my —— brains out. 
Discretion being the better part 
of valour, or so I had always 
been taught, I complied with 
his request. He then indicated 
that I might come closer. I 
stood at the bottom of the steps 
looking up at him, and he asked 
me my business. Rather un- 
certainly, and thinking that here, 
perhaps, was the sudden ending 
of my employment, I told him. 
For a few moments he digested 
this information in silence, and 
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then, to my enormous relief, he 
laid down his gun. 

“You'd better come in and 
have a drink,” he said. “ You'll 
be hot after your walk. | 
thought at first that you were 
another of those legal b—~, 
come to bother me. You're 
quite at liberty to spend the 
rest of your life looking at my 
coffee if you want to. In fact, 
you can set fire to the whole 
boiling lot so far as I’m con- 
cerned. I shan’t have any 
further use for it. Anyway, 
come and have a drink first.” 
And he indicated a square bottle 
and a basket of fresh limes on 
the table by his side. 

I realised then that the man 
was starved for the lack of 
company, for someone to whom 
he could pour out his woes. He 
was full of self-pity, and for the 
next hour he filled my ears with 
a long and rambling account of 
the iniquity of the Government, 
and the Public Prosecutor in 
particular. Although he had 
been charged with a very seri- 
ous crime he had been granted 
bail until the case came up for 
hearing. 

It so happened that his farm 
was well cared for, and I was 
able to give him a clean bill of 
health. Not that he cared one 
way or the other; he had 
already lost all interest in his 
shamba. When I left, he in- 
sisted on presenting me with a 
sealyham pup, which was my 
constant friend and companion 
until some months later she was 
taken by a leopard. 

I heard later that the planter, 
poor devil, spared the legal 
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fraternity a number of head- 
aches, and the public consider- 
able expense, by blowing out his 
brains with the very gun with 
which he had threatened me. 

Part of my district consisted 
of a long valley, cut off from the 
neighbouring rich coffee lands 
by high scrub-covered hills. The 
only approach was by an abom- 
inable stony track that led down 
the steep escarpment in a series 
of terrifying hairpin bends. It 
was an alarming business steer- 
ing the ‘‘ Ego’ down this path, 
and I hoped that it would not 
be necessary to visit the valley 
too often. 

Several misguided and ill- 
advised settlers had taken up 
land in this depressing place, 
convinced in their ignorance 
that riches were just around the 
corner. Now, bon gré, mal gré, 
they were forced to stay and 
make the best of sour, dried-up 
bush country scored with erosive 
dongas, and drought, floods, and 
periodic visits from locusts. 
What with the falling price of 
coffee and the rising cost of 
labour I often wondered how 
they managed to exist; for the 
only crops they were able to 
grow hardly paid for the labour 
entailed. 

_ae settlers in this forgotten 
valley were the joint owners of 
a most peculiar pet, and when 
I first made my way down that 
abominable road I knew nothing 
of its existence. In fact it never 
occurred to me that a valley so 
close to civilisation could harbour 
so dangerous a beast as a rhino- 
ceros. But that is just what it 
did, and Albert was the apple 
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of the settlers’ lack-lustre eyes. 
They were proud of him, and 
pointed him out to the rare 
visitors who, usually in error, 
penetrated their fastness. 

It so happened that there was 
no need for a formal introduc- 
tion; for with the best will in 
the world Albert waived all 
formalities. I was trundling 
quietly along the floor of the 
valley keeping my eyes open 
for any sign of cultivation 
that would indicate the presence 
of a shamba, when with an 
ear-splitting, grunting whistle 
Albert crossed my bows at 
speed. Luckily he had mis- 
judged the speed of the car, and 
missed the “‘ Ego” by inches. 
Interested though I was at this 
my first sight of a rhino, I 
decided that the time and place 
were not opportune for further 
investigation into its habits, and 
pressing hard down on the 
accelerator I duly arrived, 
flustered and trembling, at the 
first farm in the valley. 

I was unwise enough, in my 
ignorance of local affairs, to 
suggest that someone should 
shoot so dangerous a beast at 
the earliest opportunity. My 
host was horrified. 

““My dear fellow,” he said, 
‘* Albert’s the only being among 
us who is completely happy. 
After all, he chooses to live in 
the damn place, and what’s 
more he chose long before any 
of us came here. He’s done no 
harm to anybody yet, beyond 
searing the daylight out of the 
occasional stranger.”? Here the 
man had the impertinence to 
grinatme. ‘“ No,” he continued, 
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‘‘we won’t have Albert mol- 
ested. We like him.” 

But Albert was molested 
shortly after I had toiled up the 
precipitous escarpment for the 
last time. I heard the story 
from one of the valley’s residents 
some months later. Apparently 
two store clerks from Nairobi, 
anxious not to return to England 
without tales of their prowess 
as big-game hunters, sallied 
forth from the city one fine 
week-end in a hired car, armed 
with Mausers and bursting self- 
confidence, and fully prepared 
to destroy all and every four- 
legged beast that they should 
happen to see from the safety 
of their car. 

It so happened that they 
selected the forgotten valley for 
their battue. On the road from 
Nairobi, and down the steep 
escarpment, they wasted a multi- 
tude of cartridges, breaking the 
law of the land by blazing off at 
every creature they saw, luckily 
with little effect. By noon on 
Monday their total bag was one 
gut-shot reedbuck. 

Disgustedly they headed the 
car for home. Half-way up the 
valley the driver pointed out to 
his companion a vast grey shape 
peacefully cropping a thorn-bush. 
The sportsman took careful aim, 
resting his rifle on the door of 
the car. He thought it hardly 
worth the bother of getting out ; 
besides, the beast might charge 
him, and, like every good tac- 
tician, he liked to be certain of 
his escape route. 

The bullet, I am glad to say, 
went the way of all previous 
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bullets fired by this intrepid 
pair, burying itself in the trunk 
of a large fig tree. But the 
shattering roar of the explosion 
startled and enraged our Albert, 
Lowering his mighty head, he 
charged straight at his heredi- 
tary enemy. 

This time Albert did not mis. 
judge his charge. He hit the 
car fair and square, turning it 
over on its side and catapult- 
ing the embryo sportsmen into 
the bush. For some little time 
he remained in the immediate 
vicinity, periodically horning his 
beastly metal adversary (for 
Albert had an abiding hatred of 
all things mechanical), until the 
pastime palled on him and he 
turned away to crop the tender 
young thorns of an adjacent 
acacia bush. The two clerks, 
unhurt, but vastly wounded in 
their dignity and trembling with 
fear, were forced to stay where 
they were for the next hour, 
when Albert thought fit to move 
to new pastures. 


The time came when Steve 
was out for the count. The 
campaign had been successful 
and the coffee industry, while 
still prey to many diseases, was 
saved from complete destruc- 
tion. It was, of course, the abso- 
lute co-operation of the planters, 
allied to the firm attitude of the 
Government, that brought about 
this happy result. It was un- 
fortunate that the world slump 
that sent coffee prices down to 
an all-time low level was almost 
coincident with the defeat of 
stephanoderes. 
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West Africa, nearly twenty 
years later. The same kind of 
job, and the same problems to 
tackle, but with vast differences 
not accountable only by the 
change of locality. 

When I was demobbed in 
1945 I was one of thousands 
without a job to go back to. I 
had sold my shamba in East 
Africa and now for some 
months I had been searching 
for a new job, hopefully at first, 
then more and more despond- 
ently. Prospective employers 
sympathetically but firmly in- 
timated that a knowledge of the 
African continent was not a 
passport to responsible work in 
England. 

Very well; I should have to 


go back to Africa. On a bitterly 
cold day I entered the gloomy 
portals of the Colonial Office in 
Victoria Street and sent up my 
name asking for an appointment. 
Somewhat to my surprise I was 
granted one with commendable 


promptitude. What surprised 
me even more was that I was 
offered a job—‘ Pest control ” 
in West Africa. Apparently 
the cocoa of the Gold Coast was 
suffering from a hitherto un- 
known disease called Swollen 
Shoot. The Government was 
organising an intensive cam- 
paign against the spread of the 
disease. Would I care to go out 
and lend a hand ? 

So one fine day some six weeks 
later I found myself seated on a 
decrepit deck-chair in a dusty 
village square in the West 


II. 


African bush. I was about to 
hold my first palaver. My 
sound knowledge of Swahili was 
now useless to me, and, lacking 
the ability to achieve even a 
smattering of Twi, I had to 
rely on the services of an inter- 
preter, always an unsatisfactory 
business. 

Beneath the shade of an 
immense and ornate umbrella 
the village chief, surrounded by 
the elders and a rabble of cocoa 
farmers who had come in from 
the surrounding countryside to 
hear my words of wisdom, court- 
eously listened to my stumbling 
explanation of the disease that 
was ravaging the industry and 
threatening their livelihood. 
This was the first of many meet- 
ings that I was to hold during 
the ensuing months ; for Govern- 
ment had wisely considered that 
every aspect of propaganda, 
from the personal meetings held 
with the chiefs to radio broad- 
casts, exhortations in the press, 
and by mobile cinema vans, 
should be used in an effort to 
persuade the farmers to co- 
operate with the authorities. 

The great difference between 
the campaign in Kenya and 
this one was that in the former 
I had been armed with powers 
to compel the planters, if neces- 
sary, to carry out my instruc- 
tions. Now it was necessary first 
to obtain the permission of the 
native farmers before cutting 
down a single tree. 

That was the great and in- 
escapable snag. In spite of the 

M 
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months of research by scientists, 
there was no cure for the disease 
save by ruthlessly cutting down 
and burning the infected cocoa. 
Swollen Shoot was a slow-killing 
but deadly virus disease that 
might take up to two years 
to kill a tree, but at the same 
time it would be spreading in- 
sidiously through the plantation. 
All this time the infected tree 
would continue to produce a 
profitable crop, and so it is not 
to be wondered at that the 
simple farmers stuck in their 
horny toes and said, ‘ Why? 
Why should we cut down our 
trees? You say they are dying. 
We don’t believe it.” 

It was admittedly sometimes 
difficult to distinguish an in- 
fected tree from one suffering 
from a comparatively harmless 
leaf disease. The farmer, faced 


with the loss of several score, 
sometimes thousands, of appar- 
ently healthy trees, argued that 
a mistake had been made in 
diagnosis. This was not Swollen 


Shoot. And even if it were, 
there wasn’t much to worry 
about, was there? The trees 
looked healthy enough, didn’t 
they? And so on and so on. 
Hence my presence on this 
sultry afternoon at this dusty 
lakeside village. 

After the formality of shaking 
hands with all who seemed of 
importance, not forgetting the 
very old and wrinkled queen- 
mother, and having seated my- 
self, remembering in the nick 
of time not to commit the un- 
pardonable solecism of crossing 
my legs, the assembled company 
filed past my chair to shake me 
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by the hand once more. Then 
we were able to get down to 
business. 

** Tell the chief,”’ I said to the 
interpreter, ‘‘ how happy I am 
to see him this afternoon.” 

This simple preface took a 
long time to translate into Twi, 
and I wondered what flowery 
embellishments were being 
added. The result seemed to 
be satisfactory, for there was a 
general nodding of heads and 
smiles of appreciation. 

“TI want,’ I continued, “ to 
tell you something of what 
Government proposes to do in 
an effort to deal with this new 
disease that is killing the cocoa. 
As you know, unless immediate 
action .. .” 

It was at this moment that I 
became uncomfortably aware 
that besides my human audience 
I also had an animal one: in 
other words, goats. There must 
have been at least fifty of the 
creatures, hobbled with raw- 
hide thongs and chewing highly 
smelling garbage. My attention 
was first drawn to their presence 
by feeling my handkerchief being 
removed from the pocket of my 
bush shirt. 

I twisted round in my chair 
and made an ineffective grab at 
my property, at which the whole 
flock set up such a baaing and 
a bleating that my voice was 
completely drowned. I aban- 
doned the handkerchief as it 
was disappearing down a rapa- 
cious gullet, and once more took 
up the thread of my discourse. 
But it was hopeless from the 
start. Even the interpreter at 
my side was unable to hear what 
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I was saying. I gave it up, and 
roared at the top of my not 
inconsiderable voice that the 
palaver would be adjourned 
until the gate-crashers had been 
removed. 

My outburst had the admir- 
able effect of killing two birds 
with one stone. The court 
chamberlain clucked his tongue 
at the discourtesy shown to an 
honoured guest, and ordered 
the naked black piccanins, who 
from the beginning had been 
cdutching the back of my chair 
and breathing stertorously down 
my neck, to drive the goats into 
the bush and not allow them 
back until the palaver was over. 

When all was peace and quiet 
I continued my talk without 
further interruption. But when 
it came to question-time I dis- 
covered something which be- 


came increasingly obvious during 
the ensuing months; that there 
were a number of political agita- 
tors in the country who made a 
point of attending all such pala- 
vers with the express purpose 
of putting a spoke in the Govern- 


ment’s wheel. Every awkward 
question that could be asked 
was flung at me, but, thanks 
to the intensive course I had 
attended before being sent into 
the bush, and to surreptitious 
glances at the book of words 
which I had ready for any such 
eventuality, I was able to silence 
all opposition with fair success. 

Let it be said here and now 
that, for the most part, the Gold 
Coast farmers proved to be 
eminently intelligent and re- 
ceptive to new ideas. With few 
exceptions they took little notice 
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of the bush lawyers who ex- 
horted them to oppose the cut- 
ting of their cocoa. Where 
such opposition did exist, a 
visit from the District Com- 
missioner was usually sufficient 
to bring them to a better frame 
of mind. But in a few isolated 
instances there was trouble— 
not bad trouble, but mild stone- 
throwing at the labourers and 
overseers who did the work 
of inspection and tree-cutting. 
There is little doubt, however, 
that the “‘ save the cocoa ”’ cam- 
paign was partly responsible for 
the riots that broke out in the 
colony a few months later. 

Although it was my ambition 
to visit the far northern terri- 
tories, I never managed to leave 
the forest belt. But the forest 
had an overwhelming fascina- 
tion of its own. Even in the 
thickly populated areas where 
the forest had been cleared for 
cocoa, the massive soaring silk 
cotton trees had been spared. 
Each cocoa farm was only 
a few acres in extent, and 
in between the undergrowth 
grew thickly, interspersed with 
flowery raffia palms and bamboo 
clumps. 

A sad thing to me was the 
almost complete absence of 
game. The native hunters, 
armed with incredibly old 
muzzle-loading ‘‘ dane’ guns, 
shot at every living thing that 
ran or crawled upon the ground. 
Occasionally they shot each 
other in the excitement of the 
chase. Bushbuck there were, 
and the little black forest duiker, 
but so few as to make no differ- 
ence. The tiny tree bears, which 
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made the nights so hideous with 
their eldritch shrieks, lived too 
high up in the tree-tops to be 
in any great danger from the 
native sportsmen. 

Snakes there were in plenty. 
I have a horror of reptiles, and 
regard all snakes as venomous 
and better dead. It was a rare 
occurrence to come across one 
in Kenya, but in the depths of 
the West African forests every 
patch of undergrowth and every 
overhanging branch seemed to 
harbour a snake. The black- 
lipped cobra, Naja Melanoleuca 
I think, for there seemed little 
difference between it and its 
Uganda cousin, seemed to be the 
most common, but on one occa- 
sion while I was on my way to 
hospital, a long green snake 
struck high at the car like a 
whiplash, narrowly missing my 
bare elbow as I leaned on the 
door. 

But it is the human element 
that stays so strongly in my 
memory: the palavers, all the 
same and yet so different; the 
chief in gorgeous kente cloth, 
protected from the sun by his 
gold-tasselled umbrella and sur- 
rounded by the grave elders and 
courteously attentive farmers ; 
the laughter, too—for the 
Ashanti native is a happy person. 
Even the terrible business of 
cutting down the trees was more 
often than not the occasion for 
shouts of merriment. Rarely 
did I arrive at a village without 
being ‘ dashed ’ a couple of fowls 
or a dozen eggs, a courtesy which 
I repaid by asking the chief to 
my camp for a mild whisky-and- 
water at sundown. 
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Everything was a joke, eva 
the time when a friend of mix 
agreed to hold one of my palavey 
for me when I had been taka 
to hospital. He was about t 
enter the chief’s house to mak 
the final arrangements for th 
meeting, when the official 
umbrella-holder, full of enthui- 
asm and palm wine, dashed out 
of the house holding bis badg 
of office, open and festooned 
with clouds of gold tasselling 
He greeted my friend with extn. 
vagant eagerness, shouting assw. 
ances that his master the chie 
would be only too happy t 


receive the white man with th & 


least possible delay. He lurched 
down the narrow forest path 
like a black Blondin, precari- 
ously keeping his balance by 
skilful 
immense umbrella, but at last 
even that aid to a vertical 
position failed him and he cdl- 


lapsed against the visitor, bring- F 


ing both to the ground in a 
welter of buckling umbrella ribs 
and tearing silk. 

The Ashanti is fond of strong 
liquor, be it palm wine, beer, or 
native gin, and will rarely pasi 
by the opportunity for a party. 
Once I stopped my car to give 
a lift to a chief and his faithful 
umbrella-holder who were wené- 
ing their way back to thei 
village after attending a party 
given by a neighbour. They 
overwhelmed me with thei 
gratitude and, with some difi- 
culty, clambered on to the opel 
back of the truck. The chief, 
as became his dignity, appropr: 
ated the only packing-case # 
a seat; his servant squatted 


manipulation of th® 


settle 
in th 
umb’ 
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peside him, still holding the open 
umbrella. 

The clutch being rather fierce, 
I started off with a jerk, cata- 
pulting the chief off his throne 
and over the tail-board into the 
road, where he bit the dust like 
any Redskin. The car was by 
this time gathering speed, but 
the lackey never hesitated for 
a moment. With the umbrella 
firmly gripped in both hands 
he baled out, his gorgeous 
parachute held high above his 
head. He made a very poor 
landing, but luckily no bones 


_ were broken, and after they 
' had dusted themselves down and 


settled themselves more securely 
in the truck, this time with the 
umbrella furled, they roared with 
laughter at their mishap. 

To my great disappointment 
I was unable to see as much of 
that campaign as I would have 
wished, mainly because I spent 
so many weeks at irregular 
intervals lying on my back in 
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a hospital bed, sweating and 
shivering with fever. Eventu- 
ally the authorities sent me 
home ; for, as they rightly said, 
I was spending more time in 
hospital than in the bush, and 
apart from the fact that they 
did not want me to die on them, 
I was no longer of economic 
value. 


Two campaigns against dis- 
ease, and one only successful ; 
for Swollen Shoot is still far 
from being conquered. Stephano- 
deres, thanks to firm measures, 
received a knock-out. Swollen 
Shoot, too, will be dealt with in 
course of time, but it will need 
the helpful co-operation of the 
Gold Coast farmers. If that is 
not forthcoming, the campaign 
will be a failure and the farmers 
will lose an enormous measure 
of their prosperity. It would 
indeed be a tragedy if those 
happy, laughing Africans sank 
back into obscurity and penury. 








“WEIGH THE VESSEL UP.” 


BY J. D. SPINNEY. 


THE scene is Spithead, and the 
date Sunday the 29th August 
1782; a fine morning, with the 
Portsmouth fortifications gleam- 
ing white through the early 
mist, and a great crowd of 
anchored shipping covering the 
narrow strip of water between 
the Hampshire shore and the 
Isle of Wight. Close on two 
hundred ships are there, ships 
of the line, frigates and sloops, 
crowded transports and heavily 
laden store-ships; they are 
assembling round the flag of 
Admiral Lord Howe for the 
relief of Gibraltar, and due to 
sail in a few days. 


His Lordship’s flag was flying 
in the Victory, and close by were 
some of his famous commanders : 
Samuel Barrington in the Brit- 
annia, Sir Alexander Hood in 
the Queen, Richard Kempenfelt 
in the Royal George, and Mark 


Milbanke in the Ocean. The 
Victory was lying a mile and a 
half out from Southsea Beach, 
over towards Ryde, and near her 
were four other three-deckers. 
Spectators could see that the 
masts of one of these big 
ships were inclined sharply to- 
wards the island shore; they 
had been like this for some time 
and the knowledgeable spoke 
unconcernedly of what they 
called ‘‘ a Parliament heel ”’ for 
repairing defects below the 
water-line. Suddenly the atten- 
tion of all was riveted on 


tragedy. Something was hap. 
pening to the three - decker; 
her masts were leaning to 
an impossible angle and she 
appeared to be falling over on 
her side. Those nearby saw the 
ends of her yards dip; then the 
whole ship plunged, taking with 
her a small sloop lying alongside, 
As she sank, the great ship 
tended to right herself: a 
moment later all that the horr- 
fied spectators could see were 
her upper masts emerging from 
the water; around them a mass 
of struggling survivors clinging 
to wreckage and rigging, and, 
a few feet above the surface, 
the flag of a Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue still waving in the 
gentle breeze. The Royal George, 
one of the most powerful units 
of Lord Howe’s fleet, had sunk 
like a stone. 

Many years later there 
appeared, in ‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ the first detailed 
account of the  ship’s _ last 
moments, written by a seaman 
survivor, Ralph Ingram. Under- 
water repairs had almost been 
completed, and a working party 
was slinging casks of rum into 
the hold from the vessel along- 
side. Since she was about to 
sail on foreign service there were 
crowds of visitors on board— 
women and children, tradesme?, 
hucksters and Jews, everywhere. 
Below in his cabin Rear- Admiral 
Kempenfelt had been shaved: 
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his barber had just left him. 
In charge of the deck was 
Lieutenant P.C. Durham, known 
to Ingram by the unflattering 
nickname of “ Jib and Foresail 
Jack,” and unjustly suspected 
of having started life as an 
organ player, from his habit of 
working his fingers while walk- 
ing the deck. A light breeze 
blew from the north-west, and 
the calm water lapped along the 
port side a foot below the lowest 
of the open gun-ports. 

Ingram describes an acrimoni- 
ous exchange between Lieu- 
tenant Durham and the carpen- 
ter, who suddenly rushed up 
from below with the alarming 
request that the ship be righted 
at once “‘ as she could not bear 
it.” To this, if Ingram is to 
be believed, the irascible Lieu- 
tenant replied: ‘‘ Damme, sir, 
if you can manage the ship 
better than I can, you had better 
take command.” A moment 
later, realising himself that 
something was wrong, he gave 
the order to “‘ Right ship,” but 
before the drums could be 
beaten she was already filling. 

Imagination stops short at 
the scenes of horror below deck, 
where over a thousand human 
beings were trapped. As the 
ship heeled and the water rushed 
in, only the distant and inacces- 
sible starboard gun-ports high 
above their heads offered any 
way of escape. For a moment 
these were choked with desper- 
ate heads; then, as the ship 
went farther over, they all fell 
back. Because of the circum- 
stances no accurate casualty 
list could ever be made, but it 
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is probable that, of the twelve 
hundred souls on board, more 
than nine hundred were lost. 
Among these was the Admiral ; 
there could be no escape for 
him from his great cabin on 
the main-deck. Lieutenant Dur- 
ham, after an hour in the water, 
was picked up by the Victory, 
but the devoted carpenter was 
drowned. 

The tragedy of the Royal 
George shook the country badly. 
It was not only because of the 
huge loss of life, but because the 
ship herself was so well known 
as to be almost a national 
emblem. Completed a few years 
before the Victory, which she 
greatly resembled, she had been 
described when new as “the 
ne plus ultra of perfection in the 
science of marine architecture.” 
She had always been a flagship ; 
Anson, Boscawen, Rodney, and 
Howe had had her; and flying 
Hawke’s flag she had led the 
fleet in among the rocks of 
Quiberon, where her broadsides 
had made short work of the 
French Superbe, and driven the 
Soleil Royal ashore in flames. 

When the Court met to in- 
quire into the cause of the 
tragedy, the findings were so 
disturbing that it was thought 
advisable to suppress them. 
Public confidence, already 
shaken by the imminent loss of 
our American colonies, would 
not have reacted well to the 
revelation that this famous 
vessel had become so rotten 
that she could not lie with 
safety even at Spithead. But 
so it was. English oak had been 
scarce when the Royal George 
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was building, so that nearly 
forty per cent of her planking 
was of an inferior substitute 
from the Baltic. Subsequent 
neglect under a corrupt and 
inefficient administration had 
reduced her to such a state 
that by 1782, when she was 
only twenty-six years old, her 
bottom was ready to drop out 
of her. And this is almost 
exactly what it did do, on that 
tragic August morning at Spit- 
head. Five hundred and fifty 
tons of ballast, with three 
hundred tons of guns, powder, 
and shot on top, proved too 
much for the rotten fabric when 
they heeled her; the ship’s 
whole side began to give way 
bodily, and her carpenter had 
every reason to come hurrying 
to an incredulous officer of the 
watch with his desperately 
urgent warning. Some survivors 
remembered hearing a_ great 
“crack,” as if the hull were 
succumbing to pressure like an 
egg-shell; and then “a great 
piece of her bottom fell out.” 
It is hardly surprising that 
Government and Navy Board 
were thankful when the poet 
Cowper came to their rescue 
with his own moving version of 
how— 


** A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ;”’ 


so much more 
publication. 


suitable for 


Lord Howe and his fleet sailed 
away to Gibraltar, and Spit- 
head lay empty again except 
for the masts of the late Rear- 
Admiral’s flagship, sticking out 
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of the water between Southge 
Castle and Ryde. And of qj 
the busy maritime population 
of Portsmouth and Gosport, 
there was no one who viewej 
them with a greater speculative 
interest than Mr William Tracey 
of Portsmouth, a middle-aged 
broker and the hero of this 
story. 

A man of substance certainly, 
and sprung from the solid naval 
burgess stock of the seaport, he 
was also a daring and ingenious 
contriver in the realm of prac. 
tical engineering, with unshak- 
able self-confidence, and at 
heart perhaps he was some- 
thing of a _ sentimentalist. 
** Always apt to scheming,” was 
how he described himself, and he 
had already invented a travers- 
ing gun-carriage and an infernal 
machine to set fire to ships in 
action. To a man of his activity 
and imagination the daily sight 
of the Royal George’s masts 
above water (not to mention 
the thought of so many valuable 
ship’s stores below water) offered 
an irresistible challenge. Within 
a month he had submitted to 
the Navy Board a plan for 
raising her. 

That was in September, and 
already the Board was in some- 
thing of a quandary over the 
Royal George. A great surge of 
popular feeling was demanding 
that no effort should be spared 
to raise the illustrious vessel, 
and hare-brained schemes were 
pouring in; but the authorities 
saw certain weighty objections. 
Too many tongues were still 
wagging in the seaport towns 
for them to have any wish other 
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than to let sleeping dogs lie; 
if the ship were raised, much 
that was comfortably obscure 
would become hideously plain 
to the light -of day; besides, 
whatever Cowper might have 
said about the state of her 
timbers, they knew only too 
well that she could never be 
used again. 

However, popular sentiment 
expected something to be done ; 
so did His Majesty at Windsor. 
The Board of Ordnance was 
urging that the guns at least 
should be recovered ; and there 
was no doubt about the wreck 
being a dangerous obstruction 
in the anchorage. So all the 
plans submitted, and there were 
one hundred and _ seventeen 
altogether, were sent down to 
Portsmouth, where a Board of 
Master-attendants and Masters, 
practical men of great experi- 
ence, sat to determine which 
was the best. And Mr Tracey, 
dancing attendance on_ the 
Honourable Board in London, 
was told that no purpose could 
be served by his remaining in 
town; he would be communi- 
cated with in due course. 

Back he went to Portsmouth, 
to spend most of October in a 
small boat sounding round the 
wreck and studying the tides of 
Spithead, to the neglect of all his 
other business. The Royal George 
lay as she had sunk, with a slight 
list to port. Rising some thirty 
feet above the water were her 
lower masts, the shrouds and 
ratlines festooned with seaweed, 
and as Tracey in his boat peered 
downwards at low water he 
could see the high rounding of 
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her poop-taffrail only twelve 
feet below him. There were 
twenty-seven feet of water over 
her forecastle, and a long way 
to the westward her steeply 
raked jib-boom broke the surface 
pointing towards Cowes. 

The problem fascinated Tracey. 
As soon as she became buoyant 
care would be necessary lest 
she heeled again; for all the 
port guns were still run out, 
and those from the starboard 
side were almost amidships. 
But, apart from that, and her 
having scooped out a sort of 
dock for herself about fourteen 
feet deep, the job did not look 
too difficult. 

In November he was back 
in London purchasing, at great 
expense, diving-machines, pipes, 
and other gear necessary for a 
closer investigation. His mind 
had already turned to the possi- 
bility of undertaking the project 
himself, and even a disastrous 
experience in his new diving- 
bell, when he sustained serious 
injury but probably learned more 
than he had known before about 
water pressures, failed to damp 
his enthusiasm. Further experi- 
ments followed with perpen- 
dicular purchases, based on the 
wreck’s estimated weight, and 
these so far convinced him that 
he now came out with a definite 
offer to raise the ship himself. 

By this time the committee 
of (not wholly disinterested) 
experts at Portsmouth had 
decided that to raise the Royal 
George was impracticable and 
impossible. It took Tracey from 
February to April to persuade 
the Navy Board to the contrary. 

M2 
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For three months he badgered 
and pestered them, and in the 
end official reluctance and scepti- 
cism were overcome. A rather 
one-sided Agreement was drawn 
up by the Admiralty Solicitor, 
and signed on the 15th May 
1783. Tracey and his securities 
were to stand under penalty of 
£1000 to “weigh” the vessel, 
while Portsmouth dockyard was 
to supply ‘“‘two ships of the 
third Rate, together with such 
other vessels and seafaring craft 
as might be requisite and neces- 
sary.” Tracey was to have 
preference in the purchase of 
damaged stores recovered, but 
the promised dockyard assist- 
ance must be “ without preju- 
dice to His Majesty’s sea 
service.” It is doubtful if the 
presumptuous broker realised at 
the time how much this last 
condition might put him at the 
mercy of unfriendly officials ; 
with high hopes he hurried back 
to Portsmouth. 

Tracey’s plan was simply to 
sling the wreck between two 
lifting vessels, heave the cables 
taut at low water, and allow 
the rising tide to lift the whole 
mass. The suspended hulk 
could then be carried in towards 
the shore until it grounded, and 
this process would be repeated 
on every tide with shorter and 
shorter cables until it was awash 
in the shallows, and he could 
begin to remove the guns and 
lighten the wreck still further. 
Much would depend on how the 
suspending cables were fixed 
and manipulated, and here alone 
did Tracey’s plan have any 
originality. From each of the 
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two lifting vessels would hang 
twenty cables. By an ingenious 
method of his own devising, 
these would sweep round the 
wreck’s keel and. jam against 
the body of the ship at the 
exact places intended. Above, 
on the lifting vessels, the cables 
would be fitted with a fourfold 
purchase, and the falls led to 
the capstans in such a way that 
all could be hove taut in half 
an hour; or so Tracey reckoned. 
Two large lighters with fourteen- 
inch cables would provide addi- 
tional lift, and at a pinch the 
lifting vessels themselves could 
be given increased buoyancy 
by pumping out the water in 
their holds. One thousand and 
twenty-eight tons was Tracey's 
estimate of the dead weight to 
be lifted, and he was sure the 
purchases and power he could 
bring to bear would manage 
more than double this. Given 
reasonable weather during the 
summer months, and sufficient 
co-operation from the dockyard, 
success seemed certain. 

Six days after the Agreement 
had been signed Tracey learnt 
from the Navy Board that they 
had instructed Portsmouth dock- 
yard to let him have, for his 
lifting vessels, the Royal William 
and the Diligente. The Diligente 
had been a Spanish 70-gun ship, 
taken by Rodney three years 
before, and so badly built that 
she was never afterwards fitted 
out. The Royal William was the 
most venerable battleship in the 
Navy, named after William of 
Orange, and known throughout 
the Service as ‘“‘ The Old Billy.” 
She had been rebuilt in 1719 
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and then laid up. In 1757, not 
having been inspected in all 
those years, much less repaired, 
she was found in surprisingly 
good condition, although some- 
what crank, and cut down to 
a third rate. Her subsequent 
duties on active service included 
that of bringing home Wolfe’s 
body from Quebec. (This 
veteran ship was to have many 
more years of service after 
Tracey had done with her, and 
when at last she was broken up, 
an operation long postponed at 
the special request of King 
George III., her timbers were 
so hard as almost to resist the 
impression of any tools.) 

Such were the ships with 
which Tracey hoped to raise 
the Royal George. Without 
delay he took them over from 
the Master-attendant of Ports- 
mouth dockyard, Mr Gilbert. 
With his own men he brought 
the Royal William from Foun- 
tains Lake to the North Jetty, 
and the Diligente from her moor- 
ings off the Hardway to the 
Dock Jetty; and from the 
moment the ships came along- 
side began Tracey’s bitter and 
unhappy relations with Mr 
Gilbert. 

Certainly, 


if anyone could 
make or mar Tracey’s under- 
taking, it was the Master-attend- 
ant of Portsmouth dockyard ; 
he was responsible for all ship 
movements within the confines 
of the port, berthing, mooring, 


pilotage, control of harbour 
craft, and so forth. It was a 
pity that he had been on that 
committee of experts which had 
80 recently given their profes- 
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sional opinion that to raise 
the Royal George was both im- 
practicable and impossible; and 
no doubt he would have been 
most unwilling (like a great 
many others) to see her tragic 
hull back in the dockyard. 
But before accepting Tracey’s 
assertion that he deliberately 
thwarted the operation (which 
Tracey himself firmly believed 
and proclaimed to the day of 
his death), something should be 
said on the Master-attendant’s 
behalf. 

He was, at this time, a 
desperately overworked and 
harassed man. War with the 
American colonists had just 
ended, and ships and squadrons 
were arriving back from all 
quarters of the globe to pay off 
and be laid up. Before long the 
Master-attendant and his assist- 
ants had more than fifty ships 
on their hands; some to be 
docked and repaired, all to be 
surveyed, de-stored, de-ammuni- 
tioned, to have their guns 
removed, and finally to be 
ballasted down. With such 
congestion many had had to 
wait their turn out at Spithead 
all winter, so that when at last 
they were brought up-harbour 
the crews of some were in a 
state of open mutiny, and the 
officers of others so frantic to 
get their business done that they 
took the law into their own 
hands and commandeered dock- 
yard craft and whatever else 
they wanted without permission. 
The well-meant efforts of the 
Port Admiral to speed things 
up only made them worse, and 
even when the ships were ready 
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for laying up, the unhappy 
Master-attendant’s troubles were 
not over; for he had to find 
moorings for them where no 
moorings existed. And if any- 
thing further were needed to 
sour the Master-attendant and 
his assistants it was that the 
Navy Board had just refused 
to increase their pay for extra 
work, and the Commissioner had 
disallowed their claim for a 
special allowance in connection 
with visits to the wreck of the 
Royal George. The arrival of 
Tracey, with his formidable 
demands for lighters, stores, 
and men, upon this scene of 
exasperation, frustration, and 
impatience, could not have been 
more untimely. 

Trouble was not long in com- 
ing. Having put a mast and 
bowsprit into the Royal William, 
and rigged both ships in a proper 
manner at his own expense, 
Tracey discovered that the Dili- 
gente was short of a capstan. 
The Capstan-house supplied one 
which Tracey, wise in the ways 
of the dockyard, instructed his 
carpenter to survey; it was as 
rotten as could be, the bad places 
being filled up with new putty 
and rubbed over with soft dirt. 
Tracey pointed this out to the 
foreman of the Capstan-house, 
Mr Collier, but got no satisfac- 
tion from him, although, in view 
of the work it had to do, the 
capstan was positively danger- 
ous. With specimens of the 
putty in his hand Tracey 
tramped indignantly round the 
dockyard, and everyone to whom 
he had the chance of voicing 
his grievance agreed that some- 
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thing better ought to be found; 
everyone, that is, except the 
resentful Mr Collier, who con. 
tinued to assert that the offend. 
ing capstan was ‘‘ very sound.” 
Eventually a ship in dock 
supplied another, but the buii- 
ness had a startling conclusion, 
For Mr Collier, who had recently 
affirmed so glaring a falsehood, 
was standing on the Diligente’s 
upper deck as the new capstan 
was being fitted ; a falling block 
singled him out from the two 
hundred men working round 
him and killed him instantly. 
This was the only fatal accident 
during the whole operation. 

For a fortnight afterwards 
both ships were allowed to 
lie alongside; Tracey’s riggers 
made heavy demands on the 
yard for sweep-cables and slings, 
his carpenters busied themselves 
constructing stages and rafts, 
and what the dockyard thought 
of them has not been recorded. 
However, on the 5th June, a 
collier wanted the Diligente’s 
berth, and Mr Gilbert was prob- 
ably glad of the excuse to order 
her to moorings off the Hard. 
Tracey protested vigorously at 
the inconvenience caused by 
breaking up his party, particu 
larly since the expected collier 
never materialised; but the 
Master-attendant was standing 
no nonsense, and two days 
later he put a pilot on board 
who conducted the Diligente to 
Spithead. 

The Royal William had 
another week before being put 
off to moorings. But when, 
eight days after this, she was 
still without all her stores, Mr 
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Gilbert lost patience. Inside 
the harbour ships were lying 
double-banked to every moor- 
ing that could stand it, and 
still there was not room for all ; 
there could certainly no longer 
be room for this dilatory vessel, 
and, stores or no stores, out 
she must go. So Tracey, very 
aggrieved at his hard usage, had 
to ship the rest of his gear out 
by lighter. High winds and 
rain at this period added to his 
discomfiture, and the work and 
worry, on top of his diving-bell 
injuries of the previous Novem- 
ber, kept him in bed for several 
days. However, his two lifting 


vessels were out by the wreck, 
and the preparatory period was 
nearly over. 

Following closely on the moor- 
ing of the Royal William at 
Spithead came Tracey’s first 


attempt to obtain a large lighter 
from the dockyard. It will be 
remembered that a small sloop 
(her name was the Lark) had 
been discharging into the Royal 
George, and had gone down with 
her. Before the sweep cables 
could be placed this obstruction 
would have to be cleared, and 
since the lifting vessels were 
too big to raise it, something 
smaller was needed. Not expect- 
ing any difficulty, Tracey landed 
with some of his people, got 
hold of the Second Attendant, 
Mr Mosely, and received permis- 
sion from him to take Lighter 
No. 4, one of the best available. 
They brought it down from the 
Hardway, but at the North 
Jetty one of Mr Gilbert’s under- 
lings stopped them with the 
disagreeable news that No. 4 
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was unsuitable as it ‘‘ would 
not swim at Spithead.” Both 
Tracey and his carpenter pro- 
tested that it was perfectly 
seaworthy, but now the embar- 
rassed Mr Mosely confessed that 
as the junior Master-attendant, 
and new to the job at that, he 
could not possibly go against 
Mr Gilbert’s instructions; if Mr 
Tracey wanted that particular 
lighter he would have to fight 
it out with the Master-attendant 
himself. 

After a weary tramp round 
the dockyard, Tracey eventually 
ran Mr Gilbert to earth in the 
Pay-office. The latter would 
not yield, and even suggested 
that Mr Tracey ought to hire 
something at his own expense: 
the Cabot, brig, he tartly re- 
marked, had been lately sold 
to some merchants at Gosport, 
and he had better apply for 
her. Tracey patiently replied 


‘that unless the Government ful- 


filled its part of the Agreement 
the undertaking would have 
to be abandoned, whereupon 
the Master-attendant relented 
slightly and offered him an 
elderly sloop called the Truelove, 
with the promise of a lighter 
when one could be spared. 

Now the Truelove was sixty- 
two years old and not in the 
least what he wanted, so Tracey 
declared he would complain to 
the Dockyard Commissioner, 
Captain Martin, who, as @ 
member of the Navy Board, 
might be expected to lend 
a sympathetic ear. And 80 
perhaps he would, had not 
the Master-attendant followed 
Tracey hot-foot to his office, 
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where the wrangle was renewed. 
Useless for Tracey to argue the 
impossibility of proceeding with- 
out a lighter, and the unneces- 
sary expense to which he had 
already been put. The Master- 
attendant was immovable. He 
swore all his lighters were em- 
ployed getting stores out of the 
ships. Later Tracey made the 
acid comment: ‘ Mr Gilbert was 
too apt to swear, and would even 
damn the wind when against 
his work or wishes—a_ fact 
well known.” Unfortunately for 
Tracey the Commissioner sided 
with Mr Gilbert. ‘‘ You hear,” 
he said, “what the Master- 


attendant has to say,” and he 
deftly shuffled out of further 
responsibility by advising Tracey 
to write again to the Board. 
Outside the Commissioner’s 
office the fuming Tracey was 


somewhat mollified by a second 
encounter with Mr Mosely, who 
assured him that when he was 
on duty next week he would do 
his best to serve him. But by 
the waterside his indignation 
broke out afresh. Before his 
eyes were some of the coveted 
lighters alongside the ships, and 
suffering severely as the heavy 
weights from decks, tops, and 
masts crashed down on their 
thin deck planking; never 
within living memory, a by- 
stander informed him, had they 
been used for this purpose, and 
Tracey jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Master-attend- 
ant had so ordered it to prevent 
his having one. Here he did 
Mr Gilbert an injustice, for, as 
we have seen, the situation in 
the dockyard was not completely 
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under control; but Tracey, un. 
aware of this, returned to Spit. 
head in bitter mood. 

For a few more days he carried 
on as best he could. All the 
sweep cables were ready, all the 
stores and rafts out at Spithead, 
and the Lark had been slung; 
in his extremity he had accepted 
the Truelove, but this ancient 
vessel could not raise the Lark 
unaided, so on the 29th June 
he visited Mr Gilbert again, 
hoping to obtain the lighter 
half-promised in the previous 
interview. 

He found the Master-attend- 
ant in a more than usually 
obstructive mood (Lord Hood's 
squadron had just arrived to 
add to his troubles), and this 
second visit proved a repetition 
of the first, even to the reference 
to the Cabot, brig. ‘The 
harbour duty must not be 
stopped for that of the Royal 
George,’’ was the burden of Mr 
Gilbert’s refrain, and Tracey, 
stung to exasperation, wrote that 
same evening direct to the Navy 
Board. Nothing happened for 
over a week, and then, on the 
7th July, Mr Gilbert, having 
himself heard from the Board, 
grudgingly picked out for Tracey 
the oldest and most unsuitable 
lighter in the port, so leaky and 
decayed that it actually sank 
later while still in his hands, 
and with this he had to be 
content. 

Having got his lighter Tracey 
wasted no time. Within the 
next four days he successfully 
raised the Lark, in fourteen 
fathoms, and moved her cleat 
of the Royal George the same 
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evening, the llth July. At last 
he could start fitting his slings 
round the large vessel, but at 
this stage @ new snag appeared ; 
he found himself unexpectedly 
cramped for working space. His 
little squadron was so overflow- 
ing with purchase cables, casks, 
timber, buoys, and other gear, 
besides two hundred men, that 
only by laboriously moving 
things around from place to 
place could the work be ad- 
vanced at all. 

So, on the 13th July, he 
was once more a suppliant in 
the Master - attendant’s office, 
and this visit was the most 
fruitful of all; for Mr Gilbert 
let him have a decrepit cutter 
called the Sherborne, of eighty- 
six tons, just returned to the 
dockyard as totally unfitted for 
service, together with a definite 
promise that a certain lighter 
would be repaired for him. 
Perhaps Mr Gilbert’s unusual 
compliance was the result of a 
letter Tracey had written a few 
days before direct to the Admir- 
alty, but if so his success was 
dearly bought ; for the Sherborne 
was rotten and crazy, without 
even a capstan ; while by writing 
thus to the Admiralty, Tracey 
mortally offended the Navy 
Board. 

In his distressed situation he 
accepted the Sherborne, fitted 
& capstan and rollers at her 
bows, patched her leaky hull, 
frapped her round with nine- 
inch hawsers to prevent her 
falling to pieces, and took her 
out to Spithead, where she 
could only be kept afloat by 
constant pumping. On the 23rd 
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July his second lighter was 
ready. He now had all that he 
needed ; the Royal William and 
the Diligente, the aged Truelove, 
the disreputable Sherborne, and 
two lighters. But it had taken 
him the best part of June and 
July to get them. 

By the 26th July he had 
got eight sweep cables round 
the Royal George, and the work 
was proceeding merrily. Then 
@ new enemy appeared, against 
which no amount of persistence 
and obstinacy could prevail— 
the weather. For the last four 
days of July it blew so hard 
that all work had to be aban- 
doned, and this was but a fore- 
taste of what was to come. The 
first two days of August enabled 
him to fix four more cables, and 
then came another five days 


when nothing could be done at 
all. The work went on slowly 
until the 15th, when something 
awkward happened on board 


the Truelove; Tracey accused 
the crew of deliberately fouling 
two of the principal sweep 
cables, but whatever it was, the 
damage took the next five days 
to make good. Then, on the 
23rd August, the last cable was 
fixed and all were hove taut 
in their proper places. Nothing 
now remained but to bring up 
the Royal William and the 
Diligente and lead the cables to 
their capstans. On the 24th 
Tracey wrote confidently to the 
Admiralty and Navy Board, 
hoping it would be possible to 
attempt the lift before the end 
of the month. 

But the day after he wrote 
these optimistic letters the 
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weather intervened in real earnest. 
For a week, until the end of 
the month, a constant gale 
blew. There was a lull during 
the first two days of September ; 
then, on the 3rd, the Sherborne 
and the Truelove had to run for 
shelter, and for the next eigh- 
teen days gales swept continu- 
ally over Spithead. The Royal 
William and the Diligente tossed 
and rolled at their moorings by 
the wreck, and in all that 
stormy anchorage the only 
static objects were the three 
weed-grown masts of the Royal 
George. Tracey, scanning the 
scene from Southsea beach, had 
ample leisure to reflect on the 
hazards of salvage operations, 
while the two hundred men 
he was paying and victualling 
enjoyed themselves ashore. 

Not until the 20th September 
was it possible to get out to 
the wreck and start putting 
things straight. They were a 
little premature in resuming 
work; for the gale had a last 
burst of spite on the 25th when 
one of the lighters broke adrift 
and drove ashore near Haslar 
Hospital. But it was recovered 
next day, and since the weather 
seemed to be settling down, 
and a whole month had already 
been lost, Tracey decided to 
move his lifting vessels into 
position without further delay. 

The Diligente was brought up 
to the Royal George’s starboard 
side, but so badly moored that 
she threatened to ride down on 
top of her. Tracey had some 
story about his men knocking off 
at mid-day, before the opera- 
tion was complete; whether 
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true or not, boat crews from 
H.M. ships Diadem, Mediator, 
and Ganges, anchored nearby, 
were called away only just in 
time to avert a nasty situation, 
Next day, the 27th September, 
the Royal William was brought 
up to the wreck’s other side 
without accident. 

The scene was now set for the 
last act, and it would be as well 
to pause for a moment to con- 
sider it. The two lifting vessels 
lay broadside to broadside about 
twenty yards apart. Between 
them were stages and rafts, and 
the three lower masts of the 
Royal George, sloping slightly 
towards the Royal William, s0 
that one could step from the 
latter’s gunwale to the cap of 
the Royal George’s mainmast. 
Twenty yards astern the wreck’s 
jib-boom still broke the surface. 
The lifting cables came up from 
the depths on either side along 
the whole length of the Royal 
George, and were brought in 
through the upper-deck gun- 
ports of the lifting vessels to 
their capstans; by the 2nd 
October all were in place. Two 
days were needed to take the 
stretch out of the cables, and 
then, as the hour of high water 
approached on Sunday the 5th, 
they took the full strain for the 
first time, and the wreck was 
felt to stir. 

It must have been a great 
moment for Tracey when the 
men in the tops and in the rig- 
ging of the Royal George began to 
shout that she was waterborne. 
H.M.S. Goliath was lying nearby, 
and Captain Sir Hyde Parker, 
who had been a deeply interested 
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spectator for some days, de- 
scribed the Royal George on this 
day a8 having “moved and 
swaddled in her bed.” Each 
day more stretch was taken out 
of the cables, and encouraging 
evidence accumulated. Thus, 
on the 6th October and again on 
the 8th, a Lieutenant White of 
H.M.S. London, sitting on the 
Royal George’s maintop, felt it 
to be continuously in motion ; 
at times he could even feel the 
ship striking the ground. On 
the 7th October a Portsmouth 
prazier called Brine set himself 
down on the foretop and noticed 
“9 perpendicular starboard and 
larboard motion’? which con- 


vinced him that she was afloat. 
Success seemed very near. 

With every high tide for the 
next few days Tracey success- 
fully lifted the Royal George, and, 


technically at any rate, fulfilled 
his part of the Agreement with 
the Navy Board. But he was 
never without something to vex 
him, and now the unruly mob of 
seamen and dockyard men, sent 
on board to work the capstans, 
began to give trouble. As 
Tracey was not a King’s officer, 
and did not even pay the men, 
he found it impossible to main- 
tain discipline, and the men took 
the whole affair as a picnic: 
they swarmed over the Royal 
William and the Diligente, and 
openly flouted the helpless specu- 
lator, declaring that it was not 
their duty to obey him; they 
destroyed his gear, took a mis- 
chievous delight in breaking his 
capstan-bars, and even cut up 
his canvas to make themselves 
trousers. In the end Tracey 
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had to borrow officers to keep 
them to their duty. ; 

Each day the tide was higher, 
but as yet it had never been 
high enough to lift the Royal 
George completely out of the 
fourteen - foot hole she had 
scooped for herself in the mud, 
and she always settled back 
there. However, Thursday the 
9th October saw a great step 
forward. The rising tide had 
lifted her from the sea-bed as 
usual, and on the top of high 
water a general cry arose that 
she was going ahead. The men 
in charge of the bitts in the 
Royal William observed that 
the usually slack cable holding 
her to eastward was bar taut; 
on casting off the stoppers the 
Royal William immediately went 
astern, taking in about five or 
six fathoms of cable. The same 
thing happened in the Diligente, 
where about six fathoms were 
veered out from forward, and 
the ship hove astern the same 
distance. Observers on shore 
distinctly saw the masts of all 
three vessels move together to 
the westward, and a local water- 
man, whose little boat was made 
fast to the Royal George’s jib- 
boom at the time, probably had 
the best view of anybody. 

By an odd chance Mr Gilbert 
had come out from Portsmouth 
that day, and was on the Royal 
William’s quarter-deck as the 
tide rose. He gave Tracey 
what seemed to be curious 
advice: “I believe you will get 
her away,” he said, “but I 
would advise you not to attempt 
getting her ashore to the north- 
ward, but to carry her down out 
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of the anchorage ground, in the 
deep water off Stokes Bay, and 
leave her there.”’ He hinted 
that the Government would be 
well satisfied if Tracey did this, 
and would amply reward him. 
Tracey, however, was deter- 
mined to get the wreck into the 
shallows off Haslar Hospital a 
mile and a half to the north- 
ward, for which purpose the 
Truelove was already loaded with 
anchors and 16-inch cables. The 
Master-attendant went ashore 
professing the friendliest inten- 
tions, and as the tide fell that 
afternoon Tracey was able to 
feast his eyes on the cap of the 
Royal George’s bowsprit, hitherto 
invisible; for this move of 
thirty feet, although it had only 
shifted the Royal George about 
one-sixth of her length, had 
partly heaved her out of the 


hollow in which she lay. 

But now a new problem faced 
Tracey. The first low water of 
the day occurred so early in the 
morning that he could not be 
sure of having sufficient hands on 
his lifting vessels to heave down 


the slack cables. This would 
mean missing a whole tide, but 
here Sir Hyde Parker came to 
Tracey’s rescue; if he needed 
men very early in the morning 
the Goliath could supply them. 
A party would be sent as early 
as Tracey liked, and three lights 
displayed from the ensign staff 
of one of the lifting vessels 
would be the signal for them. 
Long before dawn on the 11th 
October the signal was made, 
but by the time the sleepy, and 
probably resentful, party from 
the Goliath had assembled round 
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Tracey’s capstans, the tide was 
rising again and they might just 
as well have stayed in their 
hammocks. Although later that 
morning the wreck was moved a 
little farther to the westward, 
it had been a disappointing 
beginning to what was to be a 
disappointing and discouraging 
day. 

That same forenoon an officer 
from the Port Admiral’s staff 
came off with a letter. Admiral 
Montague desired a report on 
the last twenty-four hours’ pro- 
gress to be sent him at once by 
the bearer, “‘ for the information 
of the King.” Interest from so 
august a quarter does not usually 
discourage, but this communi- 
cation did. The Admiral en- 
phasised that the report must 
be “without the least exag- 
geration,’’ adding severely that 
several Captains had told him 
Tracey had _ represented his 
recent successes as greater than 
the circumstances really justified. 
Against this mortifying admoni- 
tion Tracey put up a dignified 
defence; he had nothing to 
gain by exaggerating anything, 
and if other people spread 
sensational reports he could not 
help it. 

In the afternoon the wind rose 
and freshened rapidly to a south- 
easterly gale, catching Tracey at 
the worst possible moment, with 
each of his big lifting vessels 
tethered by twenty cables to 
a dangerous submerged wreck. 
Soon heavy seas were rolling 
in from the Channel, and the 
older of the two lighters began 
to fill. There was no time even 
to beach it; before it was a 
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hundred yards from the Royal 
William it went down. Then, 
while the distracted Tracey was 
trying to buoy the spot, the 
other lighter got into trouble. 
Rising and falling with the swell, 
it struck several times against 
the cap of the Royal George’s 
bowsprit, and was badly holed 
before it got clear. With water 
coming in fast, and everyone 
on board bailing, it drove before 
the gale for Stokes Bay, where 
they managed to beach it. 

The gale increased during the 
night, and by Sunday morning 
several of the cables had 
snapped. Because of the 
weather Mr Gilbert had recalled 
twenty riggers and four boat- 
swains he had been ordered to 
send from the dockyard, and 
now Tracey, short-handed, found 
himself faced with a horrifying 


possibility. The Royal William, 
plunging and rolling with all the 
weight of the wind on her broad- 
side, was edging closer and closer 
to the wreck, and for several 
agonising hours there was every 
chance she would pile herself on 


top of it. Mercifully the night- 
mare prospect of the Royal 
William joining the Royal George 
on the sea-bed was averted, and 
the worst days since Tracey 
began his operations ended on a 
slightly more encouraging note, 
with the return of the twenty 
riggers and four boatswains. 
The gale, too, diminished by the 
evening to a strong south- 
easterly wind, and Tracey re- 
solved to throw everything he 
had into a last desperate attempt 
on the morrow. That would be 
Monday the 13th October; an 
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auspicious date, for he would 
at least have the highest tide of 
the month. But in every other 
respect the dice would be heavily 
loaded against him; the swell 
had not yet subsided, and of his 
cables three were now gone from 
the Royal William, three from 
the Diligente, and two from each 
of the lost lighters. But with 
autumn so far advanced he had 
no choice. 

Long before dawn the agreed 
signal for seamen was hoisted, 
and if all had gone according to 
plan they would have started 
heaving down at five. But again 
the response was disappointing ; 
many of the working party did 
not arrive until six or later, and 
there were only one hundred and 
thirty-seven men all told. With 
the capstans half manned they 
hove in the cables as best they 
could, and pumped out water to 
the quantity of seven or eight 
hundred tons. Long before high 
water Tracey reckoned that the 
Royal George was afloat forward. 
Here she hung for a considerable 
time, but while the issue was 
still in suspense two more cables 
snapped forward in the Diligente, 
where the pitching was felt most, 
and that was the end. Twelve 
cables were now gone; at least 
ten days and two new lighters 
would be needed to put things 
right; and these Tracey was 
not allowed. Probably the 
authorities were right to cut the 
operations short at this moment, 
but the fina] scene at Spithead 
is not a pleasant one. 

A few days after Monday’s 
failure Mr Gilbert came out and 
took charge. He brought six 
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hundred men to carry the Royal 
William and the Diligente into 
the harbour again, and they 
wasted no time. They began 
by throwing overboard all that 
remained of the sweep cables, 
and that provoked a scene be- 
tween the frenzied Tracey and 
an inexorable Mr Gilbert. To 
the former’s entreaties that they 
might at least be secured to the 
wreck’s masts, since they were 
all tallied and might thus be 
saved, the Master-attendant re- 
plied that he was come off to 
bring in the ships and was not 
to be dictated to by Mr Tracey 
or his interests. Tracey or his 
bondsmen would be liable to 
pay for these cables, a fact 
to which Mr Gilbert exultingly 
alluded; and what made this 
all the harder was that he, as 
first Master - attendant, would 
have the valuation of what he 
was so wantonly destroying. 
But the unhappy speculator 
was powerless. Back went all 
his ships to Portsmouth harbour, 
and it seemed as if the experts 
had been right after all. For 
the next seven months the Navy 
Board debated whether they 
would let Tracey try again; 
meanwhile he was allowed to 
bear all the expenses of main- 
taining the ships and paying and 
victualling the men. Then came 
the unkindest cut of all: on 
the 18th May 1784 he learned 
from the Board, who, by the 
ironic convention of the time, 
continued to sign themselves 
his “ affectionate friends,” that 
no further assistance could be 
given him with respect to raising 
the Royal George, and that his 





securities would be prosecuted 
as soon as the time elapsed. 
Tracey calculated that he had 
spent £4000 of his own money 
on the undertaking, and the 
value of the stores so wantonly 
destroyed by Mr Gilbert came 
to several thousands more. 
Faced with ruin Tracey now 
devoted his energies to a verit- 
able campaign for recognition 
and compensation, a campaign 
which carried him to the lobbies 
of Parliament, filled the post- 
boxes of the great with petitions, 
and was to plague the authori- 
ties for over twenty years. 
Moving the wreck thirty feet 
had been the summit of his 
achievement, and as soon as 
his ships were back in harbour 
he led a solemn party of fifteen 
witnesses to testify to this before 
the Mayor of Portsmouth. Then 
for the rest of the year he as- 
siduously collected testimonials 
from sympathetic naval officers : 
thus, Captain Lutterell of the 


_ Ganges opined that with more 


men under regular discipline he 
could hardly have failed, and 
Lieutenant Riou of the same 
ship, who later won the high 
esteem of Nelson before he fell 
at Copenhagen, was firmly of 
the opinion that, with enough 
men on the spot under naval 
discipline, the Royal George 
would have been raised. 

With such ammunition as 
this Tracey fought his campaign, 
and the petitions flew in all 
directions. His Majesty at 
Windsor was one of the first to 
receive one—the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Clarence, the Duke of Cumber- 
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land (who had once condescended 
to visit the operations and had 
given Tracey a passage ashore), 
Mr Pitt, every succeeding First 
Lord of the Admiralty—there 
were few in high places whom 
he did not approach. His peti- 
tion to Parliament missed fire, 
for the trial of Warren Hastings 
kept Mr Pitt from the House 
until very late on the night it 
was to be presented, and before 
the next session his sponsor, 
Captain Lutterell, died. Four 
years went by, Tracey’s circum- 
stances became much reduced, 
but his pertinacity was in part 
rewarded when, on the 20th 
May 1787, the Navy Board 
released him from his bond. 

Tracey himself attributed his 
failure solely to the opposition 
of the Master-attendant. <A 
year after his failure he published 
‘A Candid and Accurate Narra- 
tive’ of his operations, in which 
the name of Gilbert loomed 
large, and the very first copy 
he sent, with a personal letter, 
to the Master - attendant. 
Candid it certainly was. His 
references to Mr Gilbert’s “‘ art- 
ful and insidious designs,” his 
“private pique and most malici- 
ous resentment,’”’ and, above all, 
his “abusing the power he 
possessed,” were such as no 
public servant with a clear 
conscience could afford to 
swallow. But Mr Gilbert did 
not attempt to vindicate him- 
self; nor did he _ prosecute 
Tracey for libel. 

Tracey passed his declining 
years in adversity and ill-health, 
supporting his family by selling 
slops and seamen’s clothes on 


board the ships of the Royal 
Navy, where, it may be sup- 
posed, he received more gener- 
ous patronage and sympathy 
than he ever got from Admiralty 
or Navy Board. The unfor- 
tunate effects of his adventure 
in the diving-bell never left 
him; from being a cripple with 
two sticks he was eventually 
obliged, in his seventy-fourth 
year, to have recourse to 
crutches. But the old indomit- 
able spirit was never quenched ; 
being no longer able to get up 
a ship’s side he republished his 
Narrative, as a substitute for 
his personal appearance, with 
some gallant but indifferent 
verses dedicated to the officers 
of the Royal Navy. In 1812 he 
was still selling ‘“‘ none but the 
best Home-made seamen’s cloth- 
ing, and Leather hats, warranted 
of the first material and work- 
manship.” 

So we may say farewell to 
this indomitable but unfortunate 
man, whose enterprise and ingen- 
uity were so ill requited. Let 
him have the last word himself, 
in the characteristic misquota- 
tion with which he consoled his 
old age— 


“°Tis not in mortals to command 
success, 
But I’ve done more—lI’ve deserved 
_ 


No one succeeded where 
Tracey had failed. The Royal 
George’s anchors and guns were 
recovered by @ company of 
prospectors who vexed the 
watchful Tracey by using a 
stage which had cost him £150 
to construct. Other adventurers 
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produced an immense but im- 
practicable machine for screwing 
ring-bolts to the hull, but never 
paid the honest Gosport trades- 
men who supplied most of their 
gear, and ended up in Winchester 
Jail. For years the Royal 
George’s masts marked her posi- 
tion; the last disappeared in 
1799 when a frigate got into 
difficulties in the anchorage and 
swept it away. Then, for the 
next forty years a buoy marked 
the spot, while weeds accumu- 
lated on the great hulk below. 
At last it was decided that the 
wreck could no longer be toler- 
ated, and the Royal Engineers 
were called in to blow it up by 
gunpowder. In 1839 Colonel 
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Pasley came down from Chat- 
ham, with iron cylinders to be 
fired by electricity, and the work 
of disintegration began. 

That same year Sir Philip 
Durham, aged seventy-six, the 
officer of the watch on that fatal 
August morning in 1782, hauled 
down his flag as Port Admiral. 
Over the hulk of the Royal 
George two different ages touched 
hands. One would like to know 
what the old Admiral, who had 
been Kempenfelt’s protégé and 
had commanded a 74 at Tra- 
falgar, thought of underwater 
explosions fired by electricity. 
So, in the third year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, ended Kempen- 
felt’s Royal George. 








COMMENT. 


True alone will tell whether 
the first meeting of the Assembly 
of the Council of Europe marks 
a turning- point in European 
history or is yet another of those 
false dawns with which the 
present generation has become 
unhappily familiar. People are 
still a little confused about the 
whole business. There is the 
United Nations Organisation ; 
there are the countries joined 
in the Atlantic Pact; and now 
there is the Council of Europe. 
These are all different bodies, 
with differing terms of reference 
and a differing membership ; 
and they are all supposed to be 
working for the same ultimate 
purpose—to avert the calamity 
of another war. 

In a sense the Council of 
Europe is a reversion to the 
idea of regional groupings, which 
at one time were popular in 
some quarters, but were politely 
ignored by the men who met at 
San Francisco. In another sense 
and by ® more adventurous 
interpretation it is a good deal 
more than that; for in the 
school of thought represented 
by Mr Churchill the Assembly is 
the germ of a future federation. 
That is also the hope and ex- 
pectation of those Americans, 
like Senator Fulbright, who have 
openly voiced their impatience 
with Europe’s dilatoriness in 
following the American example. 
To them the analogy between 
Europe and the Thirteen Colonies 
is obvious. In 1775 a majority 


did not believe that the Colonies 
would or could federate, but 
they did. Today a majority 
believes that the union of Europe 
is at best a dream of the distant 
future ; yet its supporters main- 
tain that unless the dream is 
realised quite soon, very little of 
Europe will be left to federate. 
They feel that, now as then, the 
necessity is plain and inescap- 
able. The Americans, of course, 
do not always realise how im- 
perfect their analogy is; for 
there is a world of difference 
between the problem of uniting 
Thirteen Colonies with a com- 
mon language, law, and con- 
stitutional tradition, and the 
problem of uniting a dozen 
countries which share none of 
these things and have to go 
back about fifteen hundred years 
to discover an antecedent unity, 
which anyhow did not include 
all of them. 

Yet Strasburg was a start, 
and one that was in all the 
circumstances not unpromising. 
The new Assembly at once gave 
signs of developing a life of its 
own and of not being ready to 
submit in silence to the direc- 
tions of the Committee of Minis- 
ters which convened it or even 
to the Statute which is its law. 
Here the revolt was led by Mr 
Churchill, who towered Colossus- 
like over his colleagues and 
found himself more honoured, 
and his counsel more heeded, 
in the Assembly at Strasburg 
than in the House of Com- 
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mons at Westminster. The 
Assembly, in fact, was not only 
alive, but at times even lively. 
Apart from the brush between 
Mr Churchill and his old spar- 
ring partner, Mr Morrison, there 
was a not entirely unexpected 
attempt to transfer to Stras- 
burg the well-worn quarrel 
between Eire and Northern 
Ireland; and the display of 
Hibernian intransigence which 
resulted may have led some of 
the delegates, besides the Chair- 
man, M. Spaak, to a feeling 
of sympathy with John Bull in 
his relations with that ‘‘ Other 
Island,’”’ which is no longer his 
** Other Island.” 

The admission of Western 
Germany was a more formid- 
able threat to a carefully edited 
agenda. On this the Assembly 
prudently decided to take the 
advice of M. Herriot and to 
postpone a decision. It neither 
opened nor closed the door, but 
kept it ajar. Western Germany’s 
place in the councils of Europe 
will be ready for her to occupy 
when she has given rather surer 
evidence than is at present 
forthcoming of a genuine accept- 
ance of certain concepts of 
freedom, law, and international 
solidarity. The results of the 
August elections in the western 
zones were not unsatisfactory ; 
but the tone and temper with 
which the contests were con- 
ducted were hardly reassuring. 

Over the rest of the agenda 
the Assembly comported itself 
with dignity and some effect, 
within its rather limited terms 
of reference. Eloquent speeches 


were made and admirable senti- 
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ments were expressed ; and with 
these for the moment we should 
perhaps be content. Yet if the 
movement is to realise the hopes 
of its more ardent supporters, 
the time will infallibly come 
when what Americans would 
term the “‘ sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion ” will be asked: how much 
sovereignty is each member 
nation prepared to hand over to 
the future Parliament of a United 
Europe? For without a sacti- 
fice of national authority the 
sentiments will become plati- 
tudes and the project itself 
yet another airy fabric, offering 
neither security nor peace to 
those who take shelter in it. 


Parliament rose at the end of 
July, with the date for the 
General Election still unsettled, 
or at least unannounced. The 
Conservatives were murmuring 
darkly of a dissolution in the 
autumn. They are—or were— 
expecting the economic storm 
to break within the next three 
months ; and they believed that 
this would force the Govern- 
ment to face the electorate. To 
some extent their thinking was 
wishful. In the ebb and flow of 
opinion since 1945, the Govern- 
ment’s tide has seldom _ been 
farther out than it was at 
the end of July. When every 
extenuating circumstance has 
been taken into account, Sir 
Stafford Cripps practically ad- 
mitted that after four years 
of Socialist rule the economic 
plight of the country was at 
least as serious as it was whet 
his Party took office. He could 
explain, but could not deny, this 
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unpalatable fact ; and the voters 
are always readier to follow 
facts than they are to accept 
excuses. There was also the 
Dock Strike, which the Govern- 
ment can scarcely be said to 
have handled very cleverly, one 
of their sharpest critics in the 
matter being not a member 
of the Opposition, but Lord 
Ammon, their own Chief Whip 
in the House of Lords. Finally, 
a considerable irritation was 
caused to a large body of retail 
traders (many of whom must 
have voted for the Socialists at 
the last Election) by the un- 
expected cut in the prices of 
utility clothing. The traders 


did not object in principle to 
the reductions, but they insisted 
that they should have been 
consulted about the change, or 
at least have been given some 


warning of it, so as to enable 
them to minimise their financial 
losses ; and they suspected that 
it was made at that time and in 
that way for political reasons. 
In other words, they objected 
to appearing as the victims of 
the forthcoming holiday of the 
Trade Union Congress. 

So the Government stock 
sagged badly and the hopes of 
the Tories rose. Yet they might 
have reflected that the final 
fixing of the date for the General 
Election probably rests on the 
advice of Mr Morrison, who is 
at least as well-informed as 
they are on the state of public 
opinion, and is one of the most 
astute Parliamentary tacticians 
of the day ; and that he is most 
unlikely to choose a time to 
suit the interests of the Opposi- 
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tion. There is also the old 
consideration that by going to 
the country this autumn the 
Government would be jettison- 
ing two measures to which it 
attaches major importance, since 
both the Iron and Steel Bill and 
the Parliament Bill would then 
have to go back to the beginning 
of their legislative careers. If 
the Socialists should be returned, 
the delay would not be serious, 
as the Lords could hardly hold 
up any longer two measures 
which had just received the 
endorsement of the electorate. 
But if the Socialists should not 
be returned, the delay would be 
so indefinitely prolonged that 
both Bills might be written off 
as dead. 


Britain and the United States 
have been having an amiable 
but slightly embarrassing dis- 
pute about Atomic Energy. 
This had its origin in the war- 
time arrangement by which both 
countries pooled such scientific 
knowledge and experience as 
they had acquired. During the 
early days of the war British 
scientists made considerable pro- 
gress in atomic research, but 
they knew that the production 
of an atomic bomb would be a 
long, laborious, and extremely 
expensive business. When the 
United States came into the 
war, therefore, the common- 
sense decision was taken to 
concentrate research and pro- 
duction in the country which 
had the ampler resources and 
the wider spaces. So the Ameri- 
cans started work seriously, with 
all the advantage of the previ- 
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ous researches in this country, 
a lot of time and trouble being 
thereby saved. While it is true 
that without the United States 
the atomic bomb might not 
have been produced at all, at 
least by the democratic allies, 
it is also true that with- 
out Britain it could hardly 
have been produced in time to 
obliterate Hiroshima. 

This was an arrangement be- 
tween partners; but when the 
war ended, the United States 
had the beginnings of a stock 
pile and all the facilities for pro- 
ducing more atomic bombs, 
whereas Britain had nothing. 
No one here minded much, 
since the idea was that for the 
future the whole business would 
be placed under some form 
of international control. The 
United States might continue 


to be the chief, and probably 
the only producer of atomic 
weapons, but she was a friend 


and could be trusted. As to 
other countries, if, as was most 
likely, they wanted to explore 
the possibilities of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, they would 
have to do it under supervision. 
That was the idea, but it did 
not work. Mr Baruch produced 
a plan which the Russians 
rejected ; and as the essence of 
any arrangement satisfactory to 
the West was a power of in- 
spection which the Russians, 
for obvious reasons, would never 
accept, the matter was at a 
deadlock. The Commission ap- 
pointed by the United Nations 
Organisation virtually threw in 
its hand, and it looked as if 
each country would go its own 
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way, dabbling independently in 
this vital (and mortal) business, 

Since that, regrettably, was 
the position, Britain presently 
began to throw out some awk- 
ward hints to the United States. 
During the war we had gladly 
made a gift of our knowledge; 
we had lent our men of science 
to America and had abandoned 
any attempt to manufacture 
atomic weapons of our own. 
Now, in the interests of our 
safety, we must think again. 
There was Russia in a fever of 
research and experiment. By 
1952—according to the best esti- 
mates—she would have atomic 
weapons of her own, whereas 
Western Europe would still have 
nothing. America, it is true, 
would be ahead of everybody ; 
she would have bigger and better 
bombs, and more of them ; but 
they would be on the other side 
of the Atlantic and might not 
be available when they were 
wanted. 

One obvious solution was that 
Western Europe should continue 
to leave a monopoly of manu- 
facture with the United States 
in return for a specific under- 
taking to supply Europe with 
what it needed. But here Con- 
gress and the Constitution were 
the obstacles. Senator Taft and 
his followers made it quite clear 
that they were opposed to any 
such commitment. There must 
be no immediate release of 
atomic weapons to any other 
country. If Russia should at- 
tack Western Europe, America 
might supply the bombs, or she 
might not. Congress would have 
to decide, but while Congress 
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was making up its mind, Western 
Europe might be destroyed. 
Another solution, although 
more modest, was nearly as 
unacceptable to American 
opinion. If Britain was to 
make her own atomic weapons, 
she would require a larger or at 
least a more secure share of the 
uranium from the Congo, most 
of which has been going to the 
United States; and, as a quid 
pro quo for the help her men of 
science had given during the 
war, should be told the latest 
atomic secrets, which, though 
possibly not essential, would 
save her a lot of time, trouble, 
and expense. As for the sup- 


plies of uranium from the Congo, 
British financial interests par- 
tially control them already and 
the present agreement with the 
United States will shortly ex- 


pire. That, however, is almost 
a minor matter compared with 
the sharing of information. The 
Americans are not ready to risk 
their precious and hard-won 
secrets getting into the wrong 
hands. They might trust the 
British, but can they be as sure 
of Britain’s continental associ- 
ates? They cannot ignore the 
alarming and surprising fact 
that atomic research in France 
is directed by M. Joliot-Curie, 
who is himself a Communist. 
Nevertheless, if every country 
is to go its own way, building up 
its supplies of atomic weapons, 
another danger threatens. West- 
ern Europe is vulnerable: it 
might be overrun in a few days 
or at least in a few weeks; and 
anything it might have pro- 
duced would quickly fall into 
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the hands of the invaders. The 
problem is very real and the 
American  hesitations cannot 
simply be dismissed as sharp 
practice, as though, having got 
what they wanted from Britain 
during the war, they were now 
unwilling to reciprocate. If we 
try to understand their point of 
view and they try to under- 
stand ours, we shall find that 
fundamentally we all want the 
same thing. We should then 
have little difficulty in solving 
our apparent differences. 

One possible and promising 
solution would be for the signa- 
tories of the Atlantic Pact to 
revert to the Baruch plan, but 
without Russia. While the coun- 
tries of Western Europe would 
continue to explore the economic 
and therapeutic possibilities of 
atomic energy, only the United 
States would manufacture the 
weapons; and she would have 
the monopoly on the strict 
understanding that supplies 
would be available, under any 
safeguards that might be thought 
necessary, to the countries of 
the Pact. The Congressional 
difficulty remains and would 
have somehow to be overcome. 
M. Joliot-Curie would also re- 
main and would have somehow 
to be circumvented. Since Con- 
gress is much more likely to 
take an accommodating and 
constructive view of the whole 
question when it has been 
brought face to face with the 
alternatives, Britain has prob- 
ably been right to show the 
issue in its bleakest and most 
unpromising form. 


Apart from the military 
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dangers involved, there is a good 
deal to be said against a state 
of affairs in which any country 
anywhere can start playing about 
with this dangerous weapon. 
Even now its potentialities are 
largely unexplored. It is no 
longer a secret that in the very 
early days, when the first ex- 
perimental bomb was about to 
be exploded, the scientists at 
El Alamos had very serious 
misgivings about the result. 
They feared that the explosion 
might ignite the nitrogen in the 
air, and then the oxygen; so 
that within a moment the earth 
would become a ball of flame 
and every vestige of life would 
disappear. Fortunately this did 
not happen; but a man would 
be an optimist if he supposed 
that some such cataclysm might 
not conceivably be the result of 


future unregulated experiments 
with so immense and unpre- 
dictable a force. 


That wise student of the 
British Commonwealth, Mr 
Lionel Curtis, once observed 
that while a great historical 
change may be in the main the 
work of a great man, with 
whom for all time it will be 
identified, the lasting character 
of the change will probably 
depend less on him, or on any- 
thing he may have done, than 
on the quiet, constructive labours 
of his successors; and that 
often these were just first-class 
ordinary men, without any pre- 
tension to greatness, as that 
term is usually understood. Mr 
Curtis was thinking of Cosgrave, 
the political heir of Arthur 
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Griffith and Michael Collins; 
but his remark applies at least 
as aptly to James Craig. 

Craig was a “‘ first-class ordi- 
nary man,” heavy and slow 
in appearance, not an orator, 
not brilliant, not in any way 
spectacular, cautious in speech, 
and smoking a pipe as ubiquitous 
as Lord Baldwin’s. But Craig, 
more than any other man, was 
the maker of Northern Ireland. 
During the long struggle over 
the Third Home Rule Bill, he 
was Carson’s lieutenant. A fierce 
light beat upon the leader of 
the men of Ulster. His every 
word was noted; his every 
movement was watched; and 
when he spoke he made an 
emotional appeal to which the 
Ulstermen, in the mood of the 
moment, made immediate re- 
sponse. But, as we now know, 
it was James Craig, standing in 
the shadows and shunning the 
glare of publicity, who really 
directed the movement in Ulster 
against Home Rule. His was 
the brain behind the impressive 
demonstrations, the signing of 
the Covenant, the raising of the 
Volunteers, the establishment of 
the Provisional Government, and 
that unlawful adventure of April 
1914, which gave the Ulstermen 
real weapons in place of dummy 
guns and wooden rifles; 80 
bringing the Liberal Govern- 
ment of the day by a tardy 
conversion to the opinion that 
Carson’s people were not bluff- 
ing, but meant business. 

Craig had the makings of a 
respectable career in the House 
of Commons. He graduated in 
the Parliament of 1906-1910, 
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acquiring in those years of 
thankless opposition a mastery 
of the rules of procedure and a 
reputation, second only to Sir 
Frederick Banbury’s, for being 
able to talk interminably and 
obstructively on any subject 
under the sun. (It was said of 
him that he could speak for 
three-quarters of an hour with- 
out saying anything at all.) 
After this rather unpromising 
start his work lay in Ulster 
rather than at Westminster ; 
and in the stormy years that 
followed the elections of 1910, 
he got himself a name for sound, 
sober judgment and careful 
organisation. So, when the Coali- 
tion Government was formed, 
he was given minor office, event- 
ually becoming Financial Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty in Mr 
Lloyd George’s administration. 


How much higher he might have 


climbed is doubtful. In 1921 
he abandoned any ambitions or 
prospects of further advance at 
Westminster in order to become 
the first Prime Minister of the 
Six Counties of Northern Ire- 
land, an office which he held 
without interruption until his 
death in 1940. 

Under Craig’s guidance the 
Partition was accomplished so 
smoothly that men were dis- 
posed to underrate the diffi- 
culties of setting up a Govern- 
ment and a Parliament where 
none had existed before, of 
finding and training the men, 
and of organising the various 
services. All this Craig accom- 
plished under pressures which 
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threatened to strangle the infant 
state. During months and even 
years the gunmen from the 
South invaded Belfast, estab- 
lishing a veritable reign of terror 
in its streets. The provocation 
was almost intolerable; and 
Craig’s Ulstermen—to put it 
mildly—were not the sort of 
people who turn the other cheek 
gladly, or in truth turn it at 
all. When outrage and reprisal 
followed each other in tragic 
sequence, Craig kept his bal- 
ance and dealt out an impartial 
justice. His courage, integrity, 
and fairmindedness won and 
kept for him the respect of 
every party and a support from 
his own men which never 
wavered and lasted as long as 
his life. 

So much Mr St John Ervine, 
whose biography of him has 
lately appeared,} has little diffi- 
culty in showing. It is a pity 
that he is not content with this 
achievement, but uses the career 
of Craig as a peg on which to 
hang his own polemics. He is 
at his best when he is writing 
of his subject, at his worst when 
he loses his temper and writes 
about the people of the South ; 
when, in fact, the Ulsterman is 
too much for the man of letters. 
British Cabinet Ministers used 
to complain of Mr de Valera 
that when they tried to discuss 
with him some current problem, 
he would insist on giving them 
a disquisition on Irish history ; 
and that when this had gone on 
for a couple of hours he would 
have got no further than Brian 





1 ‘Craigavon, Ulsterman.’ By St John Ervine. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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Boru. Mr St John Ervine shares 
this peculiarity with Mr de 
Valera, with whom patently he 
would dislike sharing anything ; 
and his history, like Mr de 
Valera’s, is a study in black and 
white, of heroes and villains, 
only his black is Mr de Valera’s 
white and his villains are Mr 
de Valera’s heroes. Such un- 
happily is the stuff of Irish 
controversy. 

Mr St John Ervine insists 
(and proves) that Northern Ire- 
land has been the victim of a 
clever and sustained propaganda. 
The Sinn Feiners have written 
the books for the British to 
read, while the Ulstermen, sure 
of themselves and of their cause, 
have not bothered very much 
what other people might think 
of them. That is a perfectly 
good point and one that is 
worth making once or twice— 


but not repeatedly through six 


hundred pages. Mr Ervine’s 
indignation runs away with him. 
It leads him sometimes into a 
heavy satire, and often into 
downright abuse. To refer, not 
once but several times, to the 
Pope as “an elderly Italian 
clergyman” -is not only bad 
manners but bad literature ; 
and to accuse Sir John Lavery 
of deliberately idealising his por- 
traits of the leaders: of Sinn 
Fein and giving a disagreeable 
aspect to those he painted of 
Craig and the Northern Irish is 
slightly ridiculous. 

Indeed Mr Ervine defeats his 
own purpose by these extrava- 
gances; for unwittingly he 
strengthens the popular impres- 
sion of the Ulsterman as a diffi- 
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cult, intolerant person. Craig's 
life tells a different and happier 
story. While he could be in- 
flexible, he was never unreason- 
able. He won the respect, 
admiration, and affection of 
prominent Roman Catholics like 
Lord FitzAlan and Lord Ran. 
keillour. Joe Devlin, his most 
resolute opponent in Belfast, 
was a personal friend; and in 
the Westminster days Craig 
would be found in the smoking- 
room having a friendly talk and 
a drink with the men who a 
few minutes before had been 
howling at him across the floor 
of the House. He was patient 
and courageous in pursuit of 
peace for his country. In 
1921, at a genuine risk to 
his life, he visited de Valera 
in the hidden headquarters of 
Sinn Fein; and with President 
Cosgrave he at once established 
and maintained a friendly 
relationship. 

Mr Ervine truly says that we 
are too ready to believe that a 
man is free from bigotry when 
he is only free from principle. 
He might have added that we 
are also too ready to charge a 
man with intolerance when he 
stands immovably by deep con- 
victions. ‘‘ Not an inch,” was 
the slogan which brought a 
blast of criticism on to Craig’s 
head. But he knew very well 
that a whittling away of boun- 
daries would be as fatal to 
Northern Ireland as later it was 
to Czechoslovakia. And he 
found his final justification in 
1939 when Eire to her lasting 
disadvantage declared an igno- 
minious neutrality, so setting the 
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geal upon Partition; whereas 
the people of Northern Ire- 
land, proclaiming through their 
chosen leader, ‘‘ We are King’s 
men,” gave priceless service to 
the cause of freedom. Craig 
did not live to witness the 
coming of a victory he never 
doubted, or the renewed guar- 
antee which the Parliament of 
Westminster had lately given 
his country. He died too soon 
to see the completed edifice ; 
but he lived long enough to be 
sure that he had well and truly 
laid the foundations. 


An expedition for the recovery 
of Noah’s Ark sounds a blame- 
less but unrewarding enterprise. 
It recalls the operations, under- 
taken shortly before the First 
World War, on the banks and 
bed of the River Wye, where 


some learned gentlemen, by a 
process of reasoning which most 
people had difficulty in follow- 
ing, were hoping to discover 


conclusive evidence of the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. Noah’s Ark is an even 
more improbable quest. Modern 
archeological research has sup- 
ported the authenticity of the 
Flood, but even on the limited 
chronology associated with 
Archbishop Usher, it all hap- 
pened a long, long time ago; 
while ships and presumably arks 
are perishable stuff. Then how 
did this idea of recovering Noah’s 
famous vessel arise ? 

By Christian and Jewish tradi- 
tion, when the waters of the 
Flood subsided, the Ark was 
found resting on or near the 
summit of Mount Ararat, some 
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seventeen thousand feet above 
sea level. There, presumably, 
it remained until its timbers 
rotted, and, through the cen- 
turies, it vanished without leav- 
ing a trace. But during the 
late war the eye of an American 
airman, flying over Mount 
Ararat, was caught by a peculiar 
object like a ship, imprisoned 
in a glacier on the slopes of the 
mountain. Hence this theory 
that the Ark, kept as it were in 
cold storage for some thousands 
of years, might be recoverable 
today in something like the 
state in which Noah and his 
family abandoned it. 

The idea was bound to at- 
tract Americans, and particu- 
larly those from the State of 
Tennessee, where fundamental- 
ism is still a living issue. So, 
in due course, a small expedi- 
tion was prepared, and it was 
about to embark upon a search 
of the slopes of Ararat, when 
unexpected international com- 
plications threatened the whole 
plan. The top of the mountain 
is the meeting-place of the fron- 
tiers of Soviet Russia, Turkey, 
and Iran; and before the ex- 
pedition marched, the approval 
of all three countries was ap- 
parently solicited. While Iran 
seems to have raised no objec- 
tion, the Turks had qualms. 
It was not that they objected 
to the presence of exploring 
Americans. On the contrary, 
the more Americans in reason 
the Turks see just now, the 
better pleased they are. Nor 
did it matter that these par- 
ticular Americans would be look- 
ing for an object of interest to 
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Christians and Jews. But the 
Turks reflected that here was a 
dangerous precedent. What if 
the Russians should demand 
facilities for some similar pur- 
pose? They might want to 
join in a search which would 
take them across a debatable 
frontier. Or there is the treasure- 
house of Justinian, believed to 
be buried somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Santa Sofia. 
Or the Orthodox Church— 
not without prompting—might 
become interested in the site of 
Cain’s reputed grave or in the 
whereabouts of that other Ark— 
the Ark of the Covenant— 
hidden according to tradition 
by the Prophet Jeremiah within 
what is now Transjordan. Even 
if the places to be explored were 
not within Turkey itself, the 
passage through its territory of 
parties of alleged archeologists 
from the Soviet Union would be 
an embarrassment. 

The Russian newspapers next 
took up the tale. What sort 
of cock-and-bull story was this, 
they inquired, which would bring 
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bands of Americans prying about 
the Soviet frontier within rocket 
distance of the Baku oilfields, 
Then again, these intruders 
would not find Noah’s Ark, or 
anything to support a tale which 
no good Marxist would dream of 
believing, but they might dis- 
cover quite a lot about the 
fortifications of the frontier. 
Obviously there was a good 
deal more in the plan than met 
the eye; in fact, it seemed 
likely that the Turks were be- 
hind the whole business, or that 
if they were not, the American 
State Department was up to 
some game of its own. 

Meanwhile the Turks them- 
selves have relented—possibly 
on the grounds that there must 
be something to be said for 
anything the Russians dislike. 
So at the moment the expedi- 
tion looks like going forward 
after all, though presumably 
without trespass upon Russian 
territory. The results of its 
researches will be awaited with 
interest, if without inordinate 
expectations. 
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